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“DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE” | 


the by-word of our Company, coupled with . , a” 
anticipating the shipping public's demand 7 { : rico & a oP 3. ge. : 
for flexibility, faster service, and modernization in transportation, , ; NoRAd OF ‘ - 


has played an important part in our growth / c 


Shippers viewing our co-ordinated rail-truck service have said / 
It is another step forward in modern transportation.” Is 


Our new tariff No. 110—covering all forms of service—indicates Is - 
new points served and shows reduced rates in many instances / a 


It is being received with great favor by shippers everywhere + 
Have you received your copy? If not, it will be gladly mailed > 
on request. 
WHILE YOU SLEEP—YOUR SHIPMENTS 
MOVE SAFELY TO DESTINATION 
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reight Terminal: 300 N. Canal St. J. L. Keeshin, President lelephones: Dearborn 9200 to 9215 
lember: National Highway Freight Association Chicago, Hlinois Favoring equitable federal and state regulation 
All KEESHIN equipment is company owned and operated 
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Gneovrect.... 


To the uninitiated the matter of proper dunnage (lumber used 
for false floors, separations, ete.) may seem of little import- 
ance. But “Superior Service” recognizes it as a vital factor. 
Dunnage marks on cartons invite criticisms and, or claims by 
receivers of cargo. The cause is nearly always uneven thick 
ness of material. American-Hawaiian specifies ” only. The 
first picture above shows a carton resting on thicknesses varying 
from 1” to 12”. Imagine the damage to cartons if a floor were 
Based on the carriage of laid of this and top weights bore down on the bottom packages. 
10,000 different commodi- Such dunnage must not get into a vessel, and part of “Care 
ties—including radios, ful Handling” education to stevedores and ships’ officers is to 
pianos, glassware, electric reject imperfect dunnage, not only because of uneven thick 
light globes, scientific in- nesses but also if green or wet. 
CRIS en ane ae The second picture above shows the laying of good even-thick- 
bid Pia paren ness dunnage. It can be readily seen that disfigurement of pack- 
Hawatian’s tees end ages is Impossible, in marked contrast to the example above. 
damage claimsin 1933 were True and even floors are of the utmost importance in “Careful 
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Do you eat 
fresh vegetables 


and fruit 
in winter? 


There will be tangible evidence of 
Santa Fe Service on your table from now 
on. All winter long fruit and vegetables 
will move steadily by the Santa Fe, | 
destined to all parts of the country. ) 
They require delivery at destination at a ie | 
certain specified time in order to get to | 


market on time. 
careful handling. 


Santa Fe operates trains specifically for 


All Santa Fe 


these products. 


trains move on definite schedules. 
Santa Fe freight gets careful handling. | 
So, while you are enjoying fruit and 
vegetables from the Southwest and 
California let it remind you to ship your 


products 


Via 


SANTA 





One Line—On Time—Ailll the Way | 








They require most vent 
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SO THAT YOUR SALAD 
WILL BE CRISP AND FRESH 
FLEETS OF FAST 
FREIGHT TRAINS 
LADEN WITH PER- 
ISHABLE FOOD 
PRODUCTS LEAVE 
THE WESTERN GATE- 

WAYS EVERY DAY 
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V4 ONE OF % 
THE CHAIN OF s \ 


if TIDEWATER ‘yy 
TERMINALS ig 
GALLIED INLAND i 


WAREHOUSES 


“See 4 


The Lincoln Tidewater Terminals are located 
twenty minutes from Broadway on the Passaic 
River, in the heart of the concentrated con- 
sumer market of New York and New Jersey. 
They are served by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and the Lincoln Highway is at the door. The 
great Manhattan Produce Terminal is less 


than one-quarter mile away, and Waverly 
Transfer on the Pennsylvania Railroad is just 
east. There is daily truck and rail service to all 
destinations of importance in the area, over- 
night service to South Jersey, Pennsylvaniaand 
New England points, and daily barge service 
to New York City and Brooklyn coastal and 
intercoastal steamship piers. Through traffic 
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rates apply via the Lackawanna Railroad 
and there are storage in transit privileges on 
the Pennsylvania both east and westbound. 

Four main warehouses and transit dock 
comprising 330,000 square feet of storage 
space, fully equipped with complete sprinkler 
system. Ten acres of land for open storage. 
All buildings and yards are served by our own 
railroad sidings, the trackage of which is in 
excess of five miles. The marginal wharf is 
1,400 feet long on the Government Channel, 
which is 300 feet wide with a minimum depth 
of 30 feet at mean low water, thus providing 
ample dockage for ocean-going cargo carriers. 

Write for detailed information and tariffs. 
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the Port of 


‘New Yo i 





Western Representative: RICHARD D. JONES, Western Traffic Manager, 1646 Transportation Building, Chicago, Ill. 





HARVEY C.MILLER, Pres. 


17 STATE STREET 
SHIPPING ADDRESS 


NEW YORK CITY 
SOUTH KEARNY, N.J. 
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FAST DEPENDABLE FREIGHT SERVICE 


Through 
MISSOURI-KANSAS 
OKLAHOMA-TEXAS 


* 
The Katy Komet 


FAST, OVERNIGHT TEXAS 
INTER-CITY FREIGHT SERVICE 
FROM AND BETWEEN DALLAS, FORT WORTH 
saaniaiiele AND SAN ANTONIO, HOUSTON - GALVESTON 


TR A INS The Katy Komet’s fast, 
featuring overnight service in 
T e x A & connection with Katy’s 
free pick-up and de- 

SPECIAL livery service gives 
with Texas shippers the 
Table D’hot maximum in Freight 
= eo Service between the 
Meals port cities of Houston, 

and DeLuxe Galveston and the ma- 
AIR- jor distributing centers 
CONDITIONED of Dallas, Fort Worth, 
DINING CARS San Antonio. Corre- 


spondingly fast service 
LOUNGE CARS to intermediate points. 


FREIGHT- 2 Jays 
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OF TIN PLATE WAS ONE OF 


THE ABUSES AVOIDED 


Individual lift—tightly tensioned 
band prevents shuffling of sheets, 


eliminating friction spots. 


A better job at lower cost. That is what 
the Acme Unit-Load system did here. 


Tin plate on wooden skid platforms 
is braced as shown above. The result 
is—half car units can’t shift and 
block the doorway—the tin plate 
doesn’t shuffle and develop friction 
spots. Disarrangement of bundles 
is prevented. 


Half car unit of individual 
lifts braced under the Acme 


This is only one of many knotty 
shipping problems that Acme Unit- 
Load has licked —for manufacturers 
in all lines of business. 


Write today for our 24-page book- 
let about this modern bracing method 
— showing how Acme Unit-Load 
increases shipping safety and cuts 


costs on 123 different kinds of loads. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


* method. 


OF CARLOADS MOVED— WITHOUT 
DAMAGE—AND AT LOWER COST 


bd 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Private ownership and operation of all transport. 
Take the government out of the ocean and inland water- 
way transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
the use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
same body or coordinated bodies. 

An Interstate Commerce Commission composed of 
men, not only of good character and general ability, but 
with some special training in and knowledge of the mat- 
ters with which they have to deal. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 
policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





HELPING THE FARMER 

A RAILROAD friend sends us a notice from L. D. 

Chaffee, Federal Barge Line, New Orleans, to the 
effect that, an all-water rate of fifteen cents a hundred 
pounds for line service, New Orleans to St. Louis, hav- 
ing been quoted by a water carrier maintaining regular 
common carrier service, the Federal Barge Line will es- 
tablish, effective immediately, a rate of 16.8 cents a hun- 
dred pounds on oats imported from the Argentine, this 
rate being 80 per cent of the corresponding rail rate. 
“Rate will include cost of transfer from barge to car at 
St. Louis, but will be subject to allowance of 2% cents 
when unloading service is performed by consignee. Since 
common carrier all-water rate of 15 cents is intended to 
apply on oats, ex Pacific coast, Federal Barge Line is 
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giving consideration to applying on Pacific coast traffic 
same rate as applicable on Argentine oats.” 

Our railroad friend appends this note: “Cutting 
rates on imported oats will be a great help to our farm 


ers.”’ It will, indeed! 


QUESTIONNAIRE JOE 


Seen NATOR JOSEPH B. EASTMAN once humor 
ously remarked that he might come to be known by 
the sobriquet heading this article. The thing is no longer 
humor—it is a fact. Some of the questionnaires he has 
put out have, no doubt, real value, but as much cannot 
be said for others. Among the worthless ones was the 
passenger traffic questionnaire sent to 200,000 persons, 
treated in this column December 2, 1933. We asked then 
what possible help he could expect from such a thing, 
even if the answers were carefully tabulated, and how 
many men must work how many hours to tabulate them. 
By the way, we have never heard of anything that re- 
sulted from that effort. 

Somewhat the same criticism could be made of the 
questionnaire directed to railroad traffic departments 
and the one sent to industrial traffic men, or shippers, 
described in our news columns in the last two weeks. 
There may be a modicum of valuable information to be 
but, the 
enormous expense and labor of putting out the questions 


obtained from such efforts balanced against 
and answering them, the return, it would seem to us, 
would be small. 

The coordinator was created for the purpose of bring 
ing about efficiency and cutting out waste in railroad 
operation, but if there is any better example of waste in 
railroad operation than is afforded in the coordinator’s 
office by the issuing of these questionnaires, we do not 
know what it is. The cost of paper and printing alone 
must be considerable of an item; the time of the men 
who prepare the questionnaires and tabulate the answers 
is a more important item; and the time of the men who 
must take their tongues between their teeth and their 
pens in hand to find the answers is still more important. 
And, after all is said and done, what has been accom- 
plished? Supposing all the questions asked in the three 
questionnaires referred to were answered by everybody 
to whom they were sent as carefully and accurately as 
possible (which they will not be), and the information 
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thus obtained were properly tabulated; the answer would 
still be the question, “so what?” 

Of course, what the coordinator is trying to find 
out is whether there is inefficiency and lack of intelli- 
gence in railroad freight solicitation. Doubtless, there 
is much of what he suspects to be found, in the railroad 
business as well as in any other business that has not, 
by intensive, scientific efforts, tried to remove it. But 
he cannot find it by the methods he is using nor by any 
other slide-rule method. The only certain and effec- 
tive way is through the observation of those competent 
to judge, whom the coordinator trusts, and who will 
give him the benefit of their knowledge. We venture 
to say that a competent person, with the necessary knowl- 
edge and experience, could, by interviewing about fifty 
industrial traffic managers, carefully selected, and the 
same number of railroad solicitors, the actual street 
men and their immediate superiors, as well as the heads 
of railroad traffic departments, find out all he needed 
to know in order to determine whether and in what 
respects railroad solicitation methods needed reforming. 
Thousands of questions broadcast in all directions, with 
those who are questioned told that they need not sign 
their names to answers, will bring no results on which 
definite opinion or action could be based—though they 
might give rise to suspicions. Such suspicions could 
be confirmed or removed only by a course something like 
the one we have suggested for original action. 

While we are on the subject, we might suggest that 
now, while business is light, is a good time for the rail- 
roads—as for everybody—to take account of stock and 
spend some time in thought as to ways of improving 
methods. Surely, no one will say that there is no room 
for improvement in traffic solicitation—meaning by that 
word, of course, to cover not only personal calls by 
solicitors, but correspondence, advertising, and every 
other means of obtaining business. The railroads, as a 
matter of fact, are far behind other large industries in 
scientific 
tionnaire to determine this nor a tabulation of answers 
to questions by anonymous respondents to furnish the 
necessary information as to what should be done. 

We have an idea the railroads would find it ex- 
tremely profitable to examine their sales methods. This 
has always been true, perhaps, but it is more than ever 
true now in the day when it cannot even be assumed 
that all freight tonnage will go to some railroad and 
competition is severe. We heard a lecturer recently tell 
about intensive efforts that are being made in many lines 
to get business in spite of the depression; he told of an 
ice dealer who, he said, was actually prevailing on peo- 
ple in his town to discard their electric refrigerators 
and restore the old-fashioned ice boxes. We think that 
was, perhaps, going a little strong but, nevertheless, it 
affords an example of what can be done. We are in 
sympathy, therefore, with efforts to find out whether the 
‘ailroads could not do a little better grade of business- 
getting than they are doing but, as always, we find fault 
with ponderous, expensive, impractical ways of making 
such efforts. An intelligent effort of the kind we have 


sales methods—but it does not take a ques- 
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suggested would, no doubt, have results that would }p 
recognized as sound by railroad executives themselyes— 
even if they did not admit it. 





WESTERN AIR-CONDITIONING PLANS 


The western railroads have announced a comprehensive pro. 
gram for air-conditioning passenger equipment, to be ready fo, 
the 1935 summer season. H. G, Taylor, chairman, Western Aggo. 
ciation of Railway Executives, in making the announcement. 
said: 

“The western railroads, in December, 1933, started a cam. 
paign to increase passenger traffic on their railroads. Their first 
step was radically to reduce passenger fares, one-way and round. 
trip. The results from that experiment have been more than 
encouraging and have assisted many who otherwise could not do 
so to travel on the railroads for pleasure and business. The 
next step was to air-condition lounge cars and dining cars, and 
those cars were placed in service and were operated all of last 
summer. That action met with such favor by the traveling public 
that an even more extensive program has been adopted for 1935. 
While there is a large expense in connection with any program 
of that kind, the railroads are of the view that it is necessary 
and desirable for them to keep their equipment up to date and 
to adopt all reasonable measures which will result in comfort 
and safety to the traveling public. 

“The new program provides for equiping about 2,500 pas. 
senger cars with air-conditioning apparatus. Entire trains wil! 
be air-conditioned, including coaches, chair cars, parlor cars, 
sleeping cars, lounge cars, observation cars, and dining cars 
Every through train of any importance operated in western ter. 
ritory will be air-conditioned throughout. 

“The program covers not only important trains out of Chi- 
cago, but the entire western territory, including the southwest, 
the northwest, and the Pacific coast. There is a great deal of 
work involved in completing the air-conditioning, but it is ex. 
pected that all cars will be available before the summer season 
of 1935. While air-conditioned equipment is furnished, primarily, 
to avoid the heat in the summertime, that class of equipment has 
great advantages throughout the year; it provides an even tem- 
perature, eliminates noise and dust, resulting in the acme of 
comfort in travel.” 

The number of cars on each road to be affected, according 
to the announcement, is as follows: 

Number of Cars 


Railroad Railroad-owned Pullman-owned 
EE ER Ree She bm ci Ric.n v0.0 css UUveded ohreeed No information 
ey ee a GS Ab bw veh cad dil 8 SRS 6 ore cel 78 195 
i Se Le Ah | dw cbs plats « ol uee ent on owe 13 14 


Cc. & EB. I. Ry. 
Cc. & N. W. Ry. 
C.. M. St. P. 
Cc. R. I. & P. Ry. 
D. & R. G. W. R. R. 
Great Northern Ry. 
lll. Central R. R : No information 

OY Be Ef ae re eres 5 { 
M.-K.-T. R. R. No information 

Missouri Pacific R. R. No information 

Northern Pacific Ry. 
St. L.-S. F. Ry. 


No information 
No information 


Féntenig ete rcbee bawe shes No information 


es Ce Ses ahd td eg nd kG ah ese > «kobe No information 

EY MS oe te is. gon cdhk ke bee ae dns 45 30 
YER, Mle sis oss vas eae a0 oo Raee ved 91 120 
Sn GE “nov Reset un dens sashes KaSuale une 14 15 


po Pee ee eee ee ee No information 





REDUCED PASSENGER FARES 


So that they may continue their experiment with reduced 
passenger fares, the Atlantic Coast Line and other southern 
carriers, for whom C. B. Rhoades is tariff publishing agent, have 
asked the Commission further to suspend from December 31, 
1934, to September 30, 1935, its orders in proceedings in which 
it authorized them to impose surcharges on passengers traveling 
in parlor or sleeping cars. The petitions were filed in No. 
13412, surcharge for transportation of passengers in sleeping 
or parlor cars between points in the state of Georgia; No. 
14789, surcharge for transportation of passengers in sleeping 
or parlor cars between points in the state of North Carolina; 
and, No. 12214, surcharge for transportation of passengers in 
sleeping or parlor cars between points in the state of Alabama. 

This experiment was begun in the fall of 1933 due to the 
serious decline in the number of passengers that were handled 
by the petitioners and the steady downward trend of their 
passenger earnings. The conclusion was reached, by reason 
of those facts, as an experimental measure, to reduce passenger 
fares in both state and interstate traffic and to discontinue the 
surcharge on passengers traveling in sleeping or parlor cars. 
The carriers have filed sixth section applications permitting 
them to disregard some of the Commission's tariff publishing 
rules in filing tariffs continuing this experiraent until the date 
mentioned. 
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Supplement 29 to Norfolk and West- 
ern I. C. C. 8311, p. 5, carries rates on 
cement from Cranberry, W. Va. The 
name, Cranberry, carries a circled ref- 


Surely Prosperity 
Has Not Gone Sour! 


erence B. 

“New name for Prosperity, W. Va.,” says the explanation of 
the circled reference mark. 

Perhaps supplement 30 will also have a circled reference 
mark, with an explanation of the explanation reading, “Otherwise 
Razzberry, for whom?” 


Now that each man knows, by 
reason of the election returns, how 
much he underestimated the other 
fellow’s strength, it may be all right 
the Railroads to suggest that, when the govern- 

ment operates the railroads, one or 
more electioneering methods may be imported from Germany. 
Pictures from that country show that, in the recent campaign in 
which Hitler decreed that every one should vote for him, the 
locomotives on the government-owned railroads were used to 
carry Hitler commands. 

“Ja! Hitler nur Staatslenker (Yes, only Hitler, leader of the 
state), appeared on the tender of No. 38 2591. 

“Stimmt mit ‘Ja’” (Vote yes), was the command on an im- 
mense board, so large that it hid the spark arrester on No. 
03 153, carried by that locomotive. 

In view of the multi-lingual placards got out in this country 
in the course of a campaign, it may be suggested that the lan- 
guage question will be troublesome for campaign managers when 
the haleyon days of government ownership descend on America. 
But, perhaps, that can be obviated by having an assortment of 
signs to be carried on the engines so that, as he drives his 
locomotive through a Swedish speaking community, the engine- 
man can take down his Norwegian-Danish sign and hoist the 
Swedish. 

To be sure, inasmuch as every administration denies any 
fondness for the Union of Soviet Republics, it will not be neces- 
sary for American sign-writers to learn Russian. That’s sup- 
posed to be a rather difficult language. John Hay, probably the 
most brilliant secretary of state this country has had in a cen- 
tury, said it was so hard that, after spending six months on the 
alphabet alone, he gave up in despair. 

Naturally, only the party in power will use the locomotives 
for campaign purposes. Hitler laid down the unwritten rule 
on that point when he set the fashion. In view of the fact that 
the administration in power will make a big effort in a cam- 
paign to have its trains on time, it will be necessary for each 
locomotive to carry an extra man to shuffle the language boards 
so that no such faux pas will be committed as having an engine 
bear a German sign, which might have been all right in Milwau- 
kee, as it passes through Cudahy, Wis., or a Czech sign while 
operating through those parts of Cleveland inhabited chiefly by 
Poles and Hungarians. The sign-changer, it might be hinted, 
would be a right busy man on account of the desire of candidates 
to be all things, racially, to all men. 


Electioneering When 
the Government Owns 


An address on government own- 
ership of railroads, recently made by 
Dr. Virgil Jordan, president of the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., is intriguing to go over, 
even if one has heard it or read it. 
He advised the lightening of the burden of bureaucratic control and 
political pressure on the railroads and on the time and energies 
of railroad executives as a defense against the approach of gov- 
ernment ownership; but he said there Was so little understanding 
and such great indifference that, by 1940, or not long thereafter 
the country’s railroad system would be wholly in the hands of 
the government and the interest of every one concerned would 
be at the mercy of “our” federal bureaucracy. 

That, he added, was certain unless there was a great change 
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of attitude on the part of the American people, not only toward 
the railroad problem, but toward all other economic problems, 
which, he said, was improbable. 


“And when,” he added, “the railroads are finally swallowed 
up in the maw of the governmental monster that is already 
feeding so greedily upon the productive effort of our people and 
paralyzing their creative vitality, our whole system of com- 
munications will inevitably go with it; and with the arteries 
and nerves of our economic life thus devoured the rest of the 
corpse of private enterprise will fall an easy and inevitable 
victim, and not a scrap will escape. .. . Further, when the roads 
do pass from private to government ownership it will not be 
because there is any widespread public dissatisfaction with rail- 
road service, or any real and general conviction that govern- 
ment ownership will provide better or cheaper service. In say- 
ing this I except those alien elements in our population who are 
moved by that moral depravity of dependence upon government 
and that mob spirit of wholesale robbery by government which 
is so characteristic of our public psychology and public policies 
today, and who are eager to accept transportation service or 
any other kind of support at the expense of someone else in the 
community. By the public, I mean those intelligent Americans 
who retain some part of that integrity and independence of spirit 
that characterized their ancestors, who created this nation.” 


The complacent acceptance of the idea of government own- 
ership of railroads and the expropriation of their investors, Dr. 
Jordan attributed to a reflection of the spirit of bolshevism 
abroad today not only in this country but the World over. Con- 
tinuing, he said: “It is the spiritual disease of the age which 
started long ago and has finally infected this country that drives 
men to blind exercise of mob power in destroying all distinguish- 
ing individuality, dragging everything down to the dead level, 
compelling complete dependence upon government and using 
it as an agency through which to live by robbing each other. 
Beneath its fancy phrases and elaborate academic disguises this 
essential bolshevist spirit that has gripped the world today is 
nothing but a mobilization of the greed and envy of the uncrea- 
tive mob against the creative power and enterprise of the mi- 
nority of individuals in the community whom the mob cannot 
imitate but only persecute and rob. This is the fundamental 
force that those who believe in the precious principle of private 
enterprise in the railroad field as in every other must reckon 
with today.” 


Generally, he who has had to 
write about the conflict between the 
railroad and the truck has had to 
write more often a sorrowful tale of 
communities bereft of railroad facili- 
ties by reason of the motor vehicle 
than of a reverse outcome. But, in their report in No. 26235, 
Examiners G. H. Mattingly and Claude A. Rice had hitherto 
unheard of difficulty as to charges by trucks because, to a con- 
siderable extent, the rates on cotton established by the railroads 
had had the effect of “eliminating the unregulated agencies from 
the transportation picture, with the result that the competition 
is quite largely potential only.” 

The idea of the railroads being permitted to move swiftly 
enough to eliminate truck competition to the extent that it is 
“quite largely potential only” is enough to stop heart beats. 


Most thinking truckmen, it might be pointed out, long ago 
came to the conclusion that regulation for themselves was good 
for both railroad and truck. But the competition the railroads 
in the southwest set up for the trucks was so hot that the latter 
have been eliminated to such an extent that the examiners say 
that “it follows that an attempt to determine whether the com- 
petitive rail rates are lower than necessary to meet the com- 
petition, or whether the relation between such competitive rates 
is different from that which is warranted by the respective in- 
fluences affecting individual rates, would involve a determina- 
tion of a degree of potentiality of competition much of which 
is quiescent but which is by no means dead.” 


A shipper who formerly trucked cotton extensively but quit 
when the carload rates were established, testified that, in the 
shipping season, 1932-33, his cost on a bale of cotton carried 
250 miles was from 140 to 150 cents—that is, from 28 to 30 cents 
a hundred pounds. The Texas commission scale for 250 miles 
figures out about 31 cents a hundred on a 25,000-pound minimum, 
about 26 cents on a 50,000-pound minimum, and about 21 cents 
on a 75,000-pound minimum. 

From that it can be deduced as to why the shipper quit truck- 
ing his cotton. But the figures for the rail charges, in the 
absence of more data, according to Examiner Mattingly, do 
not show whether the rail] rates are lower than necessary, or 
too low to be compensatory. Aji] the examiners learned was 
that, for the time being, unregulated agencies had become 
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quiescent the appearance being that the railroads by their ment. For the same period in 1933, their net railway operating incom 
scheme of rate-making had eliminated them amounted to $43,595,061 which was at the annual rate of return of 1.81 
7 per cent on their property investment. Gross operating revenues o 


ena 2 : the Class I railroads in the Southern District for the first nine months 
Two things have come up this week of 1934 amounted to $306,363,424, an increase of 5.3 per cent above th 
The Illogical Ways to make one wish the Jeffersonian idea of same period in 1933, while operating expenses totaled $236,128,622, an 
increase of 8.8 per cent. 
of Government government were the guiding star of Class I railroads in the Southern District for the month of Sep- 
American political parties today. That tember had a net railway operating income of $3,025,762 compared 
: e , 07 j La > >) Qs 
idea was that that government was best which governed least. ith $4,909,741 in September, 1933. 
; As some readers may have inferred from what has been Western District 
: said about the new home of the Commission, its building is part _—_Cllass I railroads in the Western District for the first nine months 
of a jumble of Greco-Roman structures. It was planned while 7 _ had + oo yee | eas income of $98,695,960 which was 
ics , . , , : - io 1¢ annual rate of return of 1.31 per cent on their property invest- 
the Republicans were drunk with what they thought was pros- ment. For the same nine months in 1933, the railroads in that Dis- 
perity. They emulated the example of war time throwing money trict had a net railway operating income of $85,118,760, which was at 
out of the windows. The result of that huddling of those build- the —s rate of return of 1.12 per cent on their property invest- 
ines is ¢ a ffic ; ity i ists . ment. Gross operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the West 
=ge 6 traffic jam in the city of once magnificent distances. = ern District for the first nine months’ period in 1934 amounted to 
Government having wasted money to bring about that result, $898,751,996, an increase of 8.9 per cent above the same period in 


governmental authorities are now discussing the removal of the 1933, while operating expenses totaled $688,650,082, an increase of 
10.3 per cent compared with the same period in 1933. 





























































































jam by the construction of a street railway tunnel; that is, gov- For the month of September alone, the Class I railroads in the 
ernment having blacked one of the citizen’s eyes now proposes Western District reported a net railway operating income of $18,087. - 
to reestablish the equilibrium by blacking the other. 084. The same roads in September, 1933, had a net railway operating 
In 1890, a nervous Congress, scared by the talk about trusts ‘"°o™me Of $22,198,766. 
and monopolies, passed the Sherman anti-trust law, which, ever CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
since, has hobbled legitimate business without much annoying 1934 1933 Ths -ennt 
illegitimate enterprise. Month of Month of of 
In 1933, so that business might remove some of the hobbles poeta) operating revenues 9 Sie tie fis Pa ee Increase 
of anti-trust laws, Congress enacted the national industrial re- ‘Total operating expenses .......... 203,800,353 199° 434.706 29 
covery law providing for the making of codes that would, to the ——— ppisest esses eee esecceccsscess 19,939,482 22,066,461 9.6" 
extent approved by the President, remove anti-trust hobbles. Gectaline tele aie ar wares amas 1-3 a 
Under its code the petroleum industry big ones, monopolisticly in Rate of return on property invest- es 8.26 
intent, buy up the gasoline produced by smaller units which ment—per Cont 2.065. scdeeeesss 1.34 1.97 
fall into financial distress because they can find no market for it. Nine Months Ended September 30, 1934 ’ 
So completely has the government taken control of the oil Total operating revenues ......... $2,464,070,761 $2,298,236,307 1.2 
business that Secretary Ickes, the administration’s Pooh Bah, Total operating expenses ....__.__. 11836277444  1.665/882'164 102 
announces that he has changed the standard form of contract to Taxes ............ ebesecsiensesvecee 188,743,346 199,633,603 5.5* 
be used in the buying of distress gasoline. In other words, a  Qotriine cathe ee mCOME «+ en <r 0.3 
so-called private business has been “socialized”—that is, taken Rate of return on property invest- ee — 
over—to such an extent that those who buy to prevent finaricial MONt—pPer CONE 2... cscs csccees 1.80 1.78 
distress no longer have the right to say on what terms they ~~ sp,, waniee 


will do that buying.—A. E. H. AEE ee PRE 
LOANS TO RAILROADS 


RAILROAD EARNINGS In Finance No. 10666, the Illinois Central asks for approval 


Class 1 railroads of the United States for the first nine Of a loan of $4,000,000 from the RFC, the proceeds of which 
months of 1934 had a net railway operating incéme of $342,609,- are to be used in payment of interest and taxes. The applica- 
842. which was at the annual rate of return of 1.80 per cent on tion is for loans in two installments. The first, desired on or 
. their property investment, according to reports just filed by the before November 29, is for $2,400,000 to pay interest on bonds 
carriers with the Bureau of Railway Economics of the Associa- aNd notes and state taxes. The second, for $1,600,000, desired 
tion of American Railroads. In the first nine months of 1933, on or before December 28, is to pay bond interest and interest 
their net railway operating income was $341,457,795, or 1.78 per on equipment trusts. Security offered is the collateral now 
cent on their property investment, according to the Bureau, on deposit and $6,000,000 of Dubuque & Sioux City Railroad 
which further says: Co. 4 per cent debenture bonds of 1951. 

The White River Railroad, having been authorized in Finance 

Property investment is the value of road and equipment as shown No, 10607 to abandon its entire line of railroad in Windsor 


by the books of the railways, including materials, supplies and cash. : a * . & 
The net railway operating income is what is left after the payment of county, Vt., is not in need of a loan of $16,000 from-the Recon- 


operating expenses, taxes and equipment rentals but before interest struction Finance Corporation, in the opinion of the Commis- 
and other fixed charges are paid. sion. In Finance No. 9332, the Commission, under date of May 


This compilation as to earnings for the first nine months of 1934 : Ps , b 
is based on reports from 147 Class I railroads representing a total of 10, 1932, approved a loan of $16,000 to the White River Railroad, 


939.251 miles. Inc., for the purpose of paying then existing obligations for 
Gross operating revenues for the first nine months of 1934 totaled wages, traffic and car service balances, and to provide for the 


$2,464,070,761 compared with $2,298,236,307 for the same period in 1933, . , : 
an increase of 7.2 per cent. Operating expenses for the first nine completion of betterment projects. The Reconstruction Finance 


months of 1934 amounted to $1,836,277,444 compared with $1,665,882,164 Corporation, however, did not advance any part of the loan, 
for the same period in 1933, an increase of 10.2 per cent. and abandonment was authorized October 25, 1934. The Com- 


Class I railroads in the first nine months of 1934 paid $188,743,346 <i . ; 
in taxes compared with $199,633,603 for the same period in 1933, a de- M™Jssion has canceled the certificate approving the loan and has 


crease of 5.5 per cent. For the month of September alone, the tax dismissed the company’s application for a loan. 
bill of the Class I railroads amounted to $19,939,482, a decrease of In Finance No. 9474, Hoosac Tunnel & Wilmington Railroad 


$2,126,979 or 9.6 per cent under September, 1933. ‘ “ . : - f 
Thirty-two Class I railroads failed to earn expenses and taxes Co. reconstruction loan, the Commission has dismissed the car: 


in the first nine months of 1934, of which eight were in the Eastern, rier’s application for a loan of $60,000, the company having with- 
seven in the Southern, and seventeen in the Western District. drawn the application A loan for $23,600 was approved by 


Class I railroads for the month of September alone had a net 1 +. an 4 ; 
railway operating income of $41,020,484, which, for that month, was at the Commission July 30, 1932, on the application. On October 





tvupentelicanal un tor” 


3 the annual rate of return of 1.34 per cent on their property invest- 29, 1934, the applicant withdrew the application. The certificate 
th ae an “er eo 1933, their net railway operating income was for the loan of $23,600 has been revoked 

7 60,608,883, or 1.97 per cent. = | “ou, , ‘ - 

i] Gross operating revenues for the month of September amounted On petition of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Co. 
Ft 


to $275,510,715 compared with $292,158,838 in September, 1933, a de- in Finance No. 10420, the Commission, by division 4, has modi- 
crease of 5.7 per cent. Operating expenses in September, totaled $203,- fied its report and certificate of April 11, 1934, to conform to 


oa 


800,350 compared with $199,434,706 in the same month in 1933, an in- s a é 
crease of 2.2 per cent. Seay changes desired by the carrier. Under the revised equipment 
Eastern District program approved the carrier will acquire two all-steel motor | 
Class I railroads in the Eastern District for the first nine months car units equipped with 600 horsepower Diessel electric engines, 


in 1934 had a net railway operating income of $204,365,803 which was . ” e ; . 
at the annual rate of return of 2.24 per cent on their property invest- three all-steel passenger cars, and two all-steel combination | 


ment. For the same period in 1933, their not railway operating in- observation-sleeping cars, instead of four motor cars, two pas- | 
come was $212,743,974 or 2.32 per cent on their property_investment. senger cars and two observation-sl ; . ‘ 4 
Gross operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Eastern Dis- proved. The changes lic “ comng cars originally ap 

trict for the first nine months of 1934 totaled $1,258,955,341, an increase e ges, applicant said, would result in lower 
of 6.5 per cent above the corresponding period in 1933, while operating cost estimated at $350,000 for the equipment and a correspond- 
expenses totaled $911,498,740, an increase of 10.6 per cent above the ing decrease in the PWA loan for the program. 


same period in 1933. ne ‘ per om 
Class I railroads in the Eastern District for the month of Sep- In Finance No. 10402, the Commission, by division 4, on ! 


tember had a net railway operating income of $19,907,638 compared petition of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., 


with $33,500,376 in September, 1933. has approved a revised schedule covering acquisition of equip- ‘ 
Southern District . ment with a PWA loan, involving minor changes, the revised ! 
Class I railroads in the Southern District for the first nine months estimate of cost being stated as $2,295,750 as against the orig- : 


of 1934 had a net railway operating income of $39,548,079 which was : : 
at the annual rate of return of 1.67 per cent on their property invest- inal estimate of $2,300,000. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





LEGALITY OF GRAIN REFUND 


YAYING that it is not the duty of the carriers to determine 

‘ the rights or equities as between the consignor and consig- 
iee, in the case of a refund of overcharges, the Commission, di- 
vision 2, has dismissed No. 26350, Athens Grain Co. vs. Louisville 
& Nashville. It found that a refund of overcharges by the 
defendant to the National Grain Co., the consignor of two mixed 
carloads of grain and grain products from Nashville, Tenn., to 
\thens, Ga., from which it received the charges, was not un- 
awful. The complainant was the consignee. 

Complainants were D. O. Looney and W. B. Buchanan, co- 
partners in the grain and flour business at Athens. They al- 
leged the charges were borne by them, on the shipments made 
in September and October, 1930. They claimed the charges 
were unjustly discriminatory in violation of section 2 and 
illegal in violation of section 6. Informal complaint was filed 
on July 3, 1933, and closed on October 10, 1933. The Commis- 
sion said the claim was barred in so far as damages as a 
result of the alleged unjust discrimination were sought. 

The National Grain Co., consignor and seller, deducted the 
normal freight rate, 26 cents, from the ‘invoice, the sale hav- 
ing been made on a delivered price at Athens, according to 
the report. The complaining consignees paid a sight draft. 

The shipments were made in the period of reductions in 
freight rates on shipments of livestock feed to drought areas, 
by use of the permit method of shipment. Complainants had 
applied for such permits, the Commission said, and they were 
issued by the Louisville & Nashville when the shipments moved. 
After the shipments were made the carrier made a refund to 
the National Grain Co. to the basis of the reduced rates. That 
company, according to the report, later went into bankruptcy. 
The complainant’s position was that they were entitled to the 
refund and that it was the defendant’s duty to make the re- 
fund to them. 

After saying it was not the duty of the carriers to deter- 
mine the rights or equities as between consignor and consig- 
nee, the Commission said that the tariffs and permits issued 
thereunder, authorizing reduced rates, contained no provision 
that could be construed as placing such duty upon them. It 
added that where carriers were paid more than the legal charges 
they might properly refund the excessive charges to the person 
from whom they were received. 





OCEAN-RAIL RATES 


The Commission, by division 2, in fourth section application 
Nos. 14668 and 14671, ocean-rail rates from Atlantic seaboard 
territory, on further hearing, has modified its former report, 
196 I. C. C. 443, and, in supplemental fourth section order No. 
11372, has granted modified relief to the Southern Pacific Lines 
and Clyde-Mallory Lines, as to class rates from Atlantic sea- 
board territory, to specified destinations in Alabama, Florida, 
Mississippi and Louisiana east of the Mississippi River, over 
water-rail routes, from and through New York and the ports 
of New Orleans, La., and Mobile, Ala.; from points in the 
seaboard territory from which water-rail rates are in effect 
ver routes through the south Atlantic ports and from points 

the origin territory from which no through water-rail rates 
are in effect over such routes through south Atlantic ports that 
reflect differences under or over the class rates from New 
York. That last mentioned phase is covered in fourth sec- 
tion application No. 14671. 

Authority is granted, in supplemental fourth section order 
No. 11372 so that the carriers may establish and maintain class 
rates and commodity rates which bear a uniform percentage 
relation to the elass rates, from points in Atlantic seaboard 
territory, as described in the report made a part hereof, to 
points in Mississippi and Louisiana east of the Mississippi 
River, over ocean-rail and rail-ocean-rail routes from or through 
New York, N. Y., by way of New Orleans, La., on the following 
bases: (a) from points in the origin territory from which 
through water-rail rates are in effect over water-rail routes 
from and to the same points through the south Atlantic ports, 
rates on the basis described in the appendix to said report, and 
(b) from points in the origin territory from which no through 
Water-rail rates are in effect over such routes through south 
\tlantic ports, rates that reflect differences over or under the 
rates from New York on the basis described in the appendix 








that are no greater or less, respectively, than those reflected 
in the all-rail rates from the same points on the one hand and 
the water-rail rates from New York by the routes through 
south Atlantic ports on the other, and to establish and main- 
tain higher rates from and to intermediate points which shall 
not exceed rates constructed on the same basis; and (2) to 
establish and maintain on classes and on commodities taking 
rates made a uniform percentage of the corresponding class 
rates, proportional rates from New York, N. Y., to points in 
the destination territory above described which, when added 
to the rates of the rail carriers from points in the origin ter- 
ritory above described to New York, will produce total rates 
from and to the points and over the routes through the Gulf 
ports. above described on the basis stated in the appendix to 
the report made a part hereof; provided, that nothing in this 
order sball be construed as authority to establish proportional 
rates from New York which when added to the rail rates 
from interior points to New York will produce total rates which 
would exceed rates constructed on the basis set forth in the 
said appendix; and provided further, that the rates established 
under this authority shall in no case exceed the lowest com- 
bination of rates subject to the interstate commerce act. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Brick 


Fourth section application No. 15184, brick to southern ter- 
ritory. By division 2, Carriers parties to Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 
745 (Cottrell’s series), authorized, in fourth section order No. 
11712, to establish and maintain rates, brick and related articles 
taking the same rates, points in Ohio, Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia and from Clearfield, Ky., to points in southeastern and 
Mississippi Valley territories over routes or corresponding por- 
tions thereof over which they are authorized to maintain rates 
on the same commodities from Cincinnati, O., to the same 
destinations, the lowest that may be constructed on the basis 
described in the report, and to maintain higher rates at inter- 
mediate points, provided that the rates from any point of origin 
to any more distant point shall not exceed the rates on like 
property from Cincinnati to such intermediate point, on the 
one hand, and the more distant point, on the other; also subject 
to the 50 per cent circuity limitation. 


Asphaltic Limestone 


Fourth section application No. 15233, asphaltic limestone 
from Margerum, Ala. By division 2. Defendants in Alabama 
Asphaltic Limestone Co. vs. A. & B. B., 194 I. C. C. 273, author- 
ized in fourth section order No. 11713, to establish and maintain 
rates over all routes on asphaltic limestone, to which asphalt has 
been artifically added, from Margerum, Ala., to points in official 
territory, on the basis prescribed in that case, without observing 
the long and short haul part of section 4, subject to the 50 per 
cent circuity rule. 


Hay and Straw 


Fourth section application No. 15384, hay and straw from 
South Dakota. By division 2. Parties to the application, filed 
by E. B. Boyd, authorized, in fourth section order No. 11725, to 
establish rates, hay and straw, straight or mixed carloads, points 
in South Dakota to destinations in Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska and Wisconsin and to St. Louis, Mo., over all routes, 
the lowest applicable over any line or route on the basis of the 
so-called 16502 scale in disregard of the long and short haul part 
of section 4, subject to the 33%, 50 and 70 per cent circuity 
limitations. 

Tobacco 


Fourth section application No. 15521, tobacco to Houston, 
Tex. By division 2. Authority granted, in fourth section order 
No. 11726, to parties to Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2474, to establish 
rates, cigarettes, smoking and plug tobacco, in straight or mixed 
carloads, Winston-Salem, Reidsville and Durham, N. C., and 
Richmond, Va., to Houston, Tex., without observing the provi- 
sions of the long and short haul part of section 4, over all routes, 
over which they have relief in connection with class rates, on 
the basis of adding 20 cents a 100 pounds (a) to the lowest 
all-water rate from Richmond to Houston and (b) to the lowest 
rate for rail-and-water transportation, on the same commodities 
from the North Carolina points by way of Norfolk, Va., to Hous- 
ton, 36,000 pounds minimum, and maintain higher rates to inter- 
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mediate points; provided, in addition to the customary limitations 
that this authority shall not permit the establishment of any 
rate less than 90 cents from North Carolina points or less than 
$1.02 from Richmond. 


Lumber, Etc. 


No. 25771, Lexington Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, lumber, veneer, and other 
forest products, origins in South Carolina to destinations in 
North Carolina, not unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or 
unduly prejudicial. Rates assailed were part of a general revi- 
sion approved in I. and S. No. 2479, considered in connection with 
Adams-Bank Lumber Co. vs. A. & R., 157 I. C. C. 280. The Com- 
mission said the complaint was based on the grounds that the 
rates assailed were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the 
extent they exceeded rates based on the scale prescribed in the 
proceeding mentioned applied over the shortest routes by which 
traffic could move without transfer of lading. The Commission 
said the finishings were predicated upon its belief that the pres- 
ent record was not sufficient to enable it to determine whether 
or not reasonable rates would be produced by applying the so- 
called Carolina scale to the short line distances. It added that 
it was manifest that the existing situation was productive of 
inequalities and undue prejudice and preference which should, 
at the first opportunity, be corrected by establishing a definite 
rule to be used in connection with the scale, which, it said, ap- 
plied over a large part of southern territory. 


Livestock 


No. 26298, Grand Island Livestock Commission Co. et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. By division 2. Dismissed. Rates, stocker 
and feeder livestock, points in various western states to Grand 
Island, Norfolk and York, Neb., not unreasonable. New rates 
and reparation were sought. The complainants sought the elimi- 
nation of a 72-hour limitation on. stocker and feeder livestock. 
Rates on such livestock are made 85 per cent of those on stock 
fit for slaughter. But their application is limited at the points 
named, by a provision to the effect that they shall not apply 
unless there is an outbound movement by rail of stockers and 
feeders from the market, such as maintained at the complaining 
points, within 72 hours, Saturdays, Sundays and holidays ex- 
cepted. The 72-hour period, the Commission said, was not very 
advantageous to the complainants as much of the stock they 
received was held for several months of fattening. Shippers, the 
Commission said, to a large extent, avoided payment of the rates 
assailed by bringing in by rail on the 85 per cent basis to points 
just outside of Grand Island, Norfolk and York and trucking it 
thence to market, feed yards, or fattening grounds, the combina- 
tion of rail and truck rates being substantially lower than the 
all-rail rates. 

Wheat 


No. 26353, Bowersock Mills & Power Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By division 2. Dismissed. Rates, charged, wheat, many 
points in Kansas to Lawrence, Kan., there milled in transit and 
reshipped as flour to Paintsville and Pikeville, Ky., not unreason- 
able. Shipments were made after January 1, 1931. New rates 
and reparation on shipments delivered or tendered for delivery 
after January 23, 1932, were sought. 


Soft Coal 


Fourth section application No. 15682, coal from Ashland, 
Wis., to Oakes, N. D. By division 2. Applicants M. St. P. & S. Ste. 
M. and D. 8. S. & A. authorized, in fourth section order No. 
11719, to establish and maintain rates, soft coal and articles 
taking soft coal rates, from Ashland to Oakes, the same as 
over the direct line of the Northern Pacific and maintain higher 
rates at intermediate points. 


Fertilizer, Etc. 


Fourth section application No. 15681, fertilizer from Albany, 
Ga. By division 2. A. C. L. authorized, in fourth section order 
No. 11718, to establish and maintain over its route from Albany, 
Ga., to Dothan, Ala., on fertilizer and fertilizer material, the 
lowest rate applicable over any line or route between the same 
points, constructed on the basis prescribed in Fertilizers between 
Southern Points, 113 I. C. C. 389, 123 I. C. C. 193 and 129 I. C. C. 
215, but not less than $2.10 a net ton and maintain higher rates 
at intermediate points. ; 


Bauxite Ore 


Fourth section application No. 15552, bauxite ore to St. 
Louis and East St. Louis. By division 2. Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific and others authorized, in fourth section order No. 
11723, to establish and maintain a rate of $3.65 a long ton, 
through Memphis, Tenn., and Paducah, Ky., from Arkansas pro- 
ducing points to St. Louis and East St. Louis, bauxite ore, sub- 
ject to the 50 per cent limitation. Carriers authorized, in com- 
plying with that condition to maintain present groupings, using 
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average instead of actual distances in measuring the routes. 
Commissioner Tate wrote a concurrence, 


Paint Material 


Fourth section application No, 15532, paint material to Baton 
Rouge and New Orleans, La. By division 2. Parties to Speiden’s 
I. C. C. No. 1187 authorized in fourth section order No. 11717, 
to establish and maintain a rate of 53 cents, paint material, in 
straight or mixed carloads, minimum 36,000 pounds, from St. 
Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, Ill, to Baton Rouge and New 
Orleans, and to maintain higher rates at intermediate points. 


Coal 


Fourth section application No. 15497, coal to Greenville, S. C., 
By division 2. Charleston & Western Carolina authorized, in 
fourth section order No, 11716, to establish and maintain a rate 
of $2.70 a net ton, mines in southeastern Kentucky in Harland 
group No. 4 on the line of the L. & N. to Greenville, and main- 
tain higher rates at intermediate points. 


Casinghead Gasoline 


Fourth section application No. 15495, casinghead gasoline 
from Breckenridge, Tex. By division 2. Parties to Johanson’s 
I. C. C. No. 2422 authorized to establish by fourth section order 
No. 11715, rates, casinghead gasoline, Breckenridge, Tex., to Enid, 
Blackwell, Sapulpa and Ponca City, Okla., and Winfield, Wichita 
and Hutchinson, Kan., the same as those concurrently in effect 
on like traffic over the short lines or routes; provided that the 
rates from and to higher-rated intermediate points shall not 
exceed the rates constructed on the same basis as the rates on 
the short lines from and to the more distant competitive points 
subject to the 50 per cent circuity limitation. 


Beverages 


Fourth section application No. 15490, beverages from New 
Orleans, La., embracing also application No. 15491. By division 
2. Parties to Speiden’s I. C. C. Nos. 1340 and A-405 (Glenn's 
series) denied authority, in fourth section order No. 11709 to 
establish and maintain rates, cereal and malt beverages (ale, 
beer, beer tonic, porter and stout), New Orleans, La., to Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and on returned empty beverage containers, J'ackson- 
ville to New Orleans, 40 cents on the beverages and 30 cents 
on the containers, without observing the long and short haul part 
of section 4. The applications were based on allegation of com- 
petition by waterline. Protest against the grant of release was 
made by the Clyde-Mallory Lines, maintaining a regular semi- 
monthly service between New Orleans and Jacksonville. The 
Commission said it was not convinced that the competition at 
Jacksonville was such as to require the establishment of rates 
to that point lower than from or to intermediate points. 


Cement 


Fourth section application No, 15413, cement from Laramie, 
Wyo., to Colorado. By division 2, Parties to Boyd’s I. C. C. No. 
A-2033 authorized, in fourth section order No. 11714, to establish 
rates, cement, Laramie, Wyo., to destinations in Colorado, over 
their routes, the same as those contemporaneously maintained 
over the direct lines or routes constructed on the basis pre- 
scribed in the Iola Cement Case, 197 I. C. C. 435, without observ- 
ing the provisions of the long and short haul part of section 4, 
subject to the 50 and 70 per cent circuity limitations, and main- 
tain higher rates from and to intermediate points. ‘ 


Pipe and Fittings 


No, 25084, Kansas City Pump Co. et al. vs. Alton et al., and 
No. 25189, Kansas City Gas Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. By division 2. 
Rate charged, cast iron pipe and fittings, points in Alabama and 
Chattanooga, Tenn., to Sheffield, Mo., in the Kansas City area, 
found inapplicable. Rate charged on shipments on the mentioned 
commodities, to various deliveries within the Kansas City, Mo.- 
Kan., switching limits other than Sheffield, found in some in- 
stances to have been in violation of the aggregate of inter- 
mediates part of section 4. Failure to publish and apply aggre- 
gate of intermediates, unreasonable. Shipments in the title case, 
delivered at Sheffield, were made prior to April 9, 1932. Those 
in the other case were made between April 1, 1930, and May 1, 
1931. The Commission found that the failure of defendants to 
publish and apply rates of $8.73 a net ton plus $7.50 a car to 
deliveries on the A. Y. McDonald Manufacturing Co. track, on 
the Kansas City Gas Co. track at First and Charlotte Streets, 
and on the tracks at 2lst and Northwestern Streets, and at 
Quindaro on shipments which moved over the Kansas City South- 
ern as the destination line-haul carrier and were switched by 
the Missouri Pacific to those deliveries and of $8.73 a net ton 
plus $8.10 a car to deliveries on Kansas City Terminal track No. 
4667 and of $8.73 a net ton plus $10 a car to deliveries on the 
Kansas City Terminal public team tracks at 21st and McGee 
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Streets on shipments which moved over the Missouri Pacific as 
the destination line-haul carrier and were switched by the Kan- 
sas City Terminal to those deliveries was unreasonable. Repara- 
tion was awarded. 

Calves 


No. 26342, Tovrea Packing Co. vs. Asphalt Belt Railway Co. 
et al. By division 2. Dismissed. Applicable rate sought to be 
collected, 87 cents, calves in single deck cars, Smyth, Tex., to 
Tovrea, Ariz., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 74.5 cents. 
Defendants authorized to waive outstanding undercharges, the 
complainant having paid on the basis of 74.5 cents on two car- 
loads shipped June 6, 1932. 

Potatoes 


No. 25837, Taylor Produce Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
livision 3. Findings in the original report, 203 I. C. C. 549, with 
espect to unreasonableness of rates, potatoes, Pleasant Ridge, 
“ungo and Back Bay, Va., to Kalamazoo, Mich., modified by 
eliminating the findings with respect to the failure of the carriers 
to publish and apply rates in accordance with Rule 77 being 
unreasonable. The modified finding is that that rule had no ap- 
plication to the shipments in question. The last paragraph of the 
prior findings is limited to the awarding of reparation to the 
complainant, 





Crude Petroleum 


No. 26314, Gulf Refining Co. vs. T. & N. O. By division 2. 
Rate charged, combination of 23.5 cents, 128 tank cars of crude 
petroleum, shipped between October 11 and 18, 1929, Sulphur 
Mine, La., to Port Arthur, Tex., unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeded 12 cents. A rate factor of 14.5 cents charged by the 
now abandoned Brimstone Railroad & Canal Co. line was con- 
demned as unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 12 cents, less 
$6.50 a car. Reparation awarded. The complainant asked for 
reparation down to the basis of a rate of 9 cents established after 
the traffic had moved. 

Coal 


Fourth section application No. 14877, coal to Illinois, Indiana, 
lowa and Wisconsin, and No. 14941, coal from Belleville, II1., 
group to Hannibal, Mo. By division 2. Supplemental report. 
Carriers for whom R. A. Sperry is agent authorized, in second 
supplemental fourth section order No. 11427, to establish a rate of 
$1.39 a net ton, coal, from mines in the Belleville, Ill, group to 
Hannibal, Mo., over circuitous routes via Springfield, Ill., with- 
out regard to the long and short haul part of section 4, provided 
that the rates to the higher rated intermediate points shall not 
exceed rates on the bases prescribed or approved in Intrastate 
Rates on Bituminous Coal in Illinois, 182 I. C. C. 537 and 182 
I. C. C. 603 and cases consolidated therewith and also West 
Kentucky Coal Bureau vs. I. C., 172 I. C. C. 279. Upon the 
further consideration the order entered in the original report, 197 
I. C. C. 501, in so far as it denied relief to maintain a rate trom 
the Belleville group to Hannibal, modified so as to grant the 
relief hereinbefore mentioned, the denial having been made in 
application No. 14941, 


Cottonseed, Etc. 


Fourth section application No. 15357, cottonseed between 
points in Texas. By division 2. Parties to Cummins’ I. C. C. No. 
296 authorized in fourth section order No. 11728, to establish 
rates, cottonseed, cake and meal, between points in Texas over 
interstate routes, also between the Shreveport, La., group and 
points in Texas, the same as those contemporaneously in effect 
over short intrastate routes, subject to the 50 and 70 per cent 
circuity limitations. Rates are to be on the basis of 66% per 
cent of the single and joint-line rates prescribed in Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission vs. A. & S., 98 I. C. C. 183. The basis 
proposed in this application is now in effect on a limited number 
of Texas lines for distances up to 500 miles to enable the carriers 
to meet truck competition. Temporary relief was granted in 
fourth section order No. 11478, subject to circuity limitations. 
Permanent relief was sought without circuity limitations. 


Liquid Dry Cleaning Compound 


No. 26037, Warner Chemical Co, et al. vs. B. & O. et al. By 
division 3. Dismissed. Rates, liquid dry cleaning compound, 
in drums and tank cars, carloads, South Charleston, W. Va., to 
Baltimore, Md., St. Louis, Mo., New York, N. Y., Carteret, N. J., 
Washington, D. C., Boston, Mass., and Memphis, Tenn., not un- 
reasonable, In the complaint, filed June 9, 1933, new rates and 
reparation were sought. 


Sand and Gravel 


No. 26138, L. G. Everist, Inc., vs. C. & N. W. et al. By 
division 3. Upon consideration of a complaint, alleging undue 
prejudice in rates, sand and gravel, Hawarden, Ia., to points in 
northeastern Nebraska and undue preference of competitors of 
the complainant in Nebraska, proceeding held in abeyance for 
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60 days, pending suggested negotiations for removal of the cause 
of complaint. The rates assailed were established by the rail- 
roads to meet truck competition from local sand and gravel pits 
and held in place by orders of the Nebraska commission, Under 
that condition, the Commission said it was without power to 
remove the undue prejudice without affording the carriers and 
the Nebraska commission an opportunity to remove it, either by 
raising the Nebraska rates, reducing the interstate rates from 
Hawarden to Nebraska, or changing both sets of rates as the 
Supreme Court, in Texas & Pacific vs. United States, 289 U. S. 
627, said it must. The Commission said that a palpable and 
unwarranted discrimination against the complainant was dis 
closed. 
Dry Silicate of Soda 


No. 26219, Philadelphia Quartz Co. vs. Alton et al. By divi- 
sion 3. Rates, combinations of, 84.5 cents prior to January 26, 
1932, and 95.5 cents thereafter, Kansas City, Kan., to Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada, in so far as they applied to transportation 
within the United States, not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial 
prior to January 26, 1932, but unreasonable thereafter to the 
extent the 95.5 rate exceeded 84.5 cents. Found for the future 
that a proportional rate not exceeding 47 cents, minimum 50,000 
pounds, should be established from Kansas City to Noyes, Minn., 
a point on the border between the United States and Canada. 
Proportional rate ordered to be established not later than Jan- 
uary 31. Reparation awarded on the basis of a rate of 84.5 
cents. Commissioner McManamy, dissenting in part, suggested 
that reparation should have been awarded to the basis of a local 
rate of 24 cents from Noyes to Winnipeg and of the proportional 
ordered to be established, a total of 71 cents. Shipments were 
made between October 27, 1931, and September 8, 1932. 


Brick 


No. 26359, Trinidad Brick & Tile Co. et al. vs. A. T. & 5. 
F. By division 3. Rates, building and paving brick, Trinidad, 
Colo., to Clarkdale, Ariz., and points in Arizona intermediate 
thereto not unreasonable. Rates on the same commodities, 
Trinidad to points in New Mexico on defendant’s line west of 
Belen and Isleta are and for the future will be unreasonable 
to the extent they exceed or may exceed rates based on 12 per 
cent of the southwestern scale of first-class rates prescribed 
for equivalent distances in the southwest, plus corresponding 
differentials for the hauls in New Mexico under the scale of 
differentials prescribed for application in Texas differential ter- 
ritory, minimum 60,000 pounds. Order for future effective on 
or before January 31. Chairman Lee concurred in part, hold- 
ing that shippers at Trinidad should be accorded the benefit of 
their location by application of the scale for the actual dis- 
tances therefrom to the destinations in Arizona. 


Sand 
No. 26098, International Motor Co. vs. D. & H. et al. By 


division 3. Reparation of $677.29 awarded on finding rates, 
core sand, Davisville and Fox Point, R. I., to New Brunswick, 
N. J., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded $2.95 from Davis- 
ville and $3.15 a net ton, from Fox Point, and on molding sand, 
Elnora, N. Y., to the same destination, to the extent rate ex- 
ceeded $2 a net ton. Chairman Lee, dissenting, said reparation 
was sought to the basis to which it was awarded in the Indus- 
trial Sand Cases, 1930, but that the shipments considered moved 
between points not covered by the issues or findings as to the 
past in those cases. He said, therefore, complainant should 
have introduced evidence of unreasonableness but failed to do 
so. Consequently, he said, the record “is devoid of any support 
for a finding of unreasonableness.” 


Green Salted Hides 
No. 26047, Hans Rees’ Sons, Inc., vs. B. & O. et al. By 


division 3. Dismissed. Rates, green salted hides, various points 
in official territory to Asheville, N. C., applicable. Hides were 
rated sixth class in the southern classification but by excep- 
tions thereto, said the report, eighth-class rates applied. The 
eighth-class rate of 51 cents was collected. Complainant con- 
tended for a commodity rate of 45 cents. Chairman Lee, dis- 
senting, said complainant was overcharged and entitled to refund 
to the basis of a rate of 49 cents applicable to Statesville, N.C. 


SOUTHERN COKE RATES 


The Commission, division 4, in a report written by Commis- 
sioner Porter, in I, and S. No..3975, coke from southern points 
to southern ports, has stopped a threatened rate war growing 
out of the proposal of the Southern Railway to reduce the differ- 
ential on coke from Chattanooga, Tenn., to Charleston, S. C., in 
comparison with rates on coke to the gulf ports, from one dollar 
a ton to fifty cents a ton for coastwise movement. It has found 
the reduction not justified, concluding that any reduction to 
Charleston would finally result in needless waste of the revenues 
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of the L. and N. in the exercise of its right to reduce rates where 
necessary to retain its present traffic. It further found that the 
proposed reduction to gulf ports was published by the L. and N. 
as a result of the reduction proposed to Charleston. 





W. & W. ABANDONMENT 

The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10317, Win- 
chester & Wardensville Railroad Co. abandonment, has au- 
thorized the applicant to abandon that part of its line extend- 
ing from Rock Enon, Va., to Wardensville, W. Va., the terminus 
of the line, about seventeen miles. The permission is upon 
condition that the applicant sell the part marked for abandon- 
ment to any desiring to continue operation, for not less than 
the fair net salvage value. 


SANTA FE ABANDONMENT 

In Finance No, 10185, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co. abandonment, the Commission, by division 4, has au- 
thorized the applicant to abandon a branch line extending from 
near Nutt to Lake Valley, N. M., approximately thirteen miles, 
the permission covering the whole. of the branch except about 
3,100 feet. The branch was built in 1883-4 to serve what at that 
time Was considered a promising mining section. The line, for 
several years, according to the applicant, has been operated at 
a loss and there are no prospects for a profitable future. 


B. & O. TRACKAGE PLAN 





The Railway Labor Executives’ Association, representing 
organized railroad labor, has been permitted to intervene in 


Finance No. 10630, in which the Baltimore & Ohio is seeking 
authority to acquire trackage rights over the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie between McKeesport and New Castle Junction, Pa. The 
association said that it had an interest in the proceeding in 
that the employes’ interests should be protected by the carriers 
in any such arrangement, or agreement, proposed by the car- 
riers, and that any approval or order of the Commission should 
contain a provision requiring the carriers to comply with and 
to put into effect the provisions of section 7 of the emergency 
railroad transportation act, relating to the protection of labor. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 





Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 8135, granting au- 
thority to the Rahway Valley Line to extend to December 1, 1944, 
the maturity date of two bonds, one for $14,000 and the other orig- 
inally for $35,000, but on which there will remain due, after further 
partial payment contemplated, $28,092.97, approved. 

Second supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 10421, grant- 


ing authority to the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Company to 
assume obligation and liability, as lessee and guarantor in respect of 
not exceeding $350,000 of its equipment-trust certificates of 1934, in 
—— with the procurement of certain passenger equipment, ap- 
provea, 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10622, authorizing the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. Co. (a) to construct and operate a line 
of railroad, and (b) to operate its so-called Desert Mound Spur, in 


Iron County, Utah, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10572, permitting the Pine 
Bluff Arkansas River Ry. to abandon, as to interstate and foreign 
commerce, its entire line of railroad in Jefferson County, Ark., and 


the St. Louis Southwestern Co. to abandon 


approved, 


Ry. operation thereof, 





FINANCE. APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 10668. Durham & South Carolina Railway Co. and 
Morris S. Hawkins and I, H. Windholz, receivers of Norfolk South- 
ern Railway Co., ask for authority to construct a railroad track on 
the right of way of the Durham & Southern Railway Co. from point 
of junction of the lines of the Durham & South Carolina and Durham 
& Southern to a connection with the Seaboard Air Line at ast Dur- 
ham, N. C., approximately 1.6 miles, and to use said tracks between 
the points named instead of using the single main line tracks of 
the Durham & Southern between those points, which the Durham 
& South Carolina and its lessee the N. S., have been doing for more 
than 25 years. The application is conditioned on a finding that the 
Commission must issue a certificate, the applicant’s first prayer 
being that the Commission enter an order dismissing the application 
on the ground that it shows on its face that the proposed construc- 
tion does not constitute an extension of an existing line of railroad 


within the meaning of section 1 (18-21). 

Finance No. 10669. El Paso & Southwestern Railroad Co. asks 
authority to acquire the railroad properties of the Arizona & New 
Mexico Railway Co., a wholly owned subsidiary of applicant. It is 


proposed to obtain thé dissolution of the Arizona & New Mexico and 
have its properties conveyed to applicant as a liquidating stockhold- 
ers’ dividend. The lines of applicant and of the A. & N. M. are op- 
erated by the Southern Pacific Co., the parent company. 

Finance No. 10667. Dubuque & Sioux City Railroad Co. asks au- 
thority to issue $6,000,000 of 4 per cent debenture bonds for delivery 
to the Illinois Central, lessee, to cover advances for betterments and 
improvements of applicant’s property in the period June 1, 1917, to 
August 31, 1934. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 26685, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. A. & E, et al. 
Fibre Products Co., Inc., permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 10630, application of B. & O. for certificate to acquire 
trackage rights over the P. & L. E. between McKeesport and New 
Castle Junction, Pa. Railway Labor Executives’ Association permitted 
to intervene. 

No. 25292, Shelbina Milling Co. et al. vs. C. B. 
No. 25293 and Sub. 1, John B. 
& P. et al. Motion of complainants for cancelation of 
in these proceedings overruled. 


Central 


& Q. et al., and 
Busch Brewing Co. et al. vs. C. R. I. 
the argument 
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No. 26628, Kansas City Fuel Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et 
H. N. Greiss as trustee for Deep Rock Oil Corporation permitted 
intervene. 
No, 26650, American 
al. The Kroger Grocery 
Finance No. 8013, 


Inc., et al. vs. A. C. & Y 
permitted in intervene. 
Chesapeake Beach ferry. Time prescribed 
said certificate, as extended, within which the Chesapeake Beach 
shall commence and complete the construction therein authorized is 
further extended to May 1, 1935, and January 1, 1937, respectively 

No. 26679, Allegheny & South Side Railway et al. vs. America: 
Barge Line Co. Allegheny & South Side Railway dismissed as a party 
complainant hereto. 

No.. 25416, Atlantic City Coal Dealers’ Credit 
Atlantic City et al. Order entered herein on July 31, 


Fruit Growers, 
& Baking Co. 


Bureau et al. vs 
1934, is further 


modified to become effective on January 8, 1935, upon not less 
than 15 days’ notice instead of December 8, 1934. 

No. 24612, R. W. Burch, Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. Petitior 
of defendants for reopening, reargument and reconsideration denied 


No. 25691, Hauser Packing Co. vs. L. A. & S. L. et al. Proceed- 


ing reopened for reconsideration on record as made. 
No. 26599, Standard Oil Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. No. 26668, 
Gulf Refining Co. vs. C. & G. et al., and No, 26684, Sinclair Refining 


Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. Spur Distributing Co. permitted to intervene 

No. 26625, Pacific Coastwise Conference vs. G. N. et al. Board 
of Harbor Commissioners of City of Long Beach, Calif., and Olympia 
Chamber of Commerce permitted to intervene. 


No. 26665, Fort Smith & Western, L. B. Barry, Jr., receiver, vs 
A. T. & S. F. et al. Independent Grocers Alliance Distributing Co 
National Retailer-Owned Grocers, Inc., and the United Buyers’ Cor- 


intervene. 
General Shale 


poration permitted to 


No. 26710, Sub. 1, Products Corporation vs. C. C. & 


O. et al. Ohio-Kentucky Associated Industries permitted to intervene 
PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 

No. 25963, Binswanger & Co., of Texas, et al. vs. M.-K.-T. et al 

Complainants ask for reconsideration upon the record, the decision 


heretofore rendered by division 4. 

No. 25449, and Sub. Nos. 1 to 7, inclusive, and 9. St. Joseph Stock 
Yards Co, et al. vs. A. & S. et al., and No. 25123, St. Louis Live Stock 
Exchange vs. Alton et al. Board of Railroad Commissioners of state 
of Iowa asks the Commission to grant reargument and reconsideratior 
of these cases and a further consideration of the issues therein in- 
volved, and joins in with the railroad commissions from the states of 
Nebraska, the Dakotas, and other states asking for a reargument and 
a reconsideration of the cases. 

No. 26702, The Merchant Trucknien’s Bureau of New 
Krie and Pennsylvania. Erie and Pennsylvania, defendants, 
Commission to dismiss the complaint. 

No. 26460, New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau vs. A. 
and cases grouped therewith. Arkansas rail carriers, 
these proceedings, ask the Commission to require the 
to make their complaint definite and certain. 


York vs 
ask the 
& W. et al 

defendants ir 
complainants 


No. 22109, in the matter of rates on sand, gravel, crushed stone, 
etc., within the states of South Carolina. Charlotte, Monroe & Co- 
lumbia Railroad and Seaboard Air Line Railway ask for modification 
of order, Dated July 14, 1931, as subsequently reaffirmed and made 
effective on January 17, 1934, by order dated November 7, 1933. 

No. 25063, Minnesota Valley Canning Co. vs. Alton et al. Com- 


plainant asks for further hearing to end the amount of reparation 
due under the findings in this case may be ascertained and an order 
awarding such lawful reparation be entered. 

No. 24549, Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corporation et al. vs. A. & R 
et al. Southwestern carriers, by F. A. Leland, chairman, Southwest- 
ern Freight Bureau, ask for vacation of findings and orders herein 
in so far as same applies to rates to and from points in Colorad 
and Wyoming. 

Finance No. 10139, in the matter of C. & O. proposed abandon- 
ment of its Kinniconnick & Freestone branch line. Protestants (other 
than Louisville Fire Brick Works and North American Refractories 
Co.) ask that this case be reopened for rehearing, to permit the 
introduction of important evidence which they have developed since 
the original hearing; all of which is extremely pertinent—and to 
present reargument before the entire Commission. 

No. 18017, Dutton Lumber Corporation vs. N. Y. N. H. & H 
et al., and No, 17991, City of Providence vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. De- 
fendants ask for modification of order to permit hearing on a rate 
proposal arising out of the denial of fourth section relief. 

No. 17166, Turner-Altus Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. De- 
fendants ask for reopening, rehearing, reconsideration and modifica- 
tion of order entered therein, dated January 17, 1928. 


No. 25412 and 25706, Dawson Produce Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al., and No.. 26166, Nash-Finch Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al 
Defendants ask for reopening, rehearing, reconsideration and modi- 


fication of orders entered therein, on July 5th and July 13, 1934. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 4049, the Commission has suspended from 
November 2 until June 3 schedules as published in supplement 
No. 4 to Dulaney’s I. C. C. No. 56, and joint supplements Nos. 3 
and 4 to Chaffee’s I. C. C. No. A-320 and Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 
1826. The suspended schedules propose to revise rates on salt 
and salt compounds when such traffic moves in connection with 
barge-and-rail lines via the Mississippi River and its tributaries, 
which would result in both increases and reductions. 

In I. and S. No. 4050, the Commission has suspended from 
November 5 to June 5 schedules in supplements Nos. 36, 38 and 
41 to Jones’ tariff, I. C. C. No. 2669. The suspended schedules 
propose to reduce the rates on sulphate of barium, crude 
(barytes), ground, carloads, from St. Louis, Mo., and East St 
Louis, Ill., to Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Baltimore, Md., Norfolk and Newport News, Va. For example 
the rate to New York City would be reduced from $7.20 to $6.00 
a ton of 2,000 pounds. 

In I. and S. No. 4051 the Commission has suspended from 
November 8 until June 8, schedules in New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis I. C. C. No. 5646. The suspended schedules propose 
to reduce the rates on crushed stone and screenings, carloads, 
from Bluffton, Ind., to Fernald, Ohio, via the N. Y. C. & St. L. 
R. RB. and C. & O. Ry., from $1.13 to 80 cents a ton of 2,000 
pounds. 
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MINNESOTA GRAIN DEMURRAGE 


N the opinion of Examiner W. A. Disque, expressed in a pro- 
| posed report in No. 26474, Minneapolis Traffic Association vs. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy et al., a sub-number thereunder, 
Same vs. Same, No. 26546, Duluth Board of Trade vs. Same, and 
No. 26547, Same vs. Same, the grain interests at Minneapolis and 
Duluth should be required to do business under demurrage and 
reconsignment rules on grain, seeds and related articles held on 
tracks in those cities after inspection, to which he said the Min- 
neapolis interests agreed many years ago when car shortages 
were more or less common at Minneapolis. Therefore he has 
recommended dismissal of the complaints on a finding that the 
demurrage rules and reconsignment charge are not unreasonable 
or unduly prejudicial. 

Undue preference was alleged by the Minneapolis and 
Duluth organizations for practically all other midwestern grain 
markets, other than Kansas City. Special rules, Disque said, 
were maintained at Minneapolis, Chicago and Kansas City be- 
cause of the large size of the terminals and the great number 
of cars held there. The difficulty of locating cars in those large 
terminals made it desirable, Disque said, to base free time on 
the hour of the inspection notice rather than the hour of the 
arrival notice. The Duluth complaints, Disque said, were filed 
only because of the Minneapolis complaints with a view to keep- 
ing Duluth on an equality with Minneapolis in the event of the 
Commission making changes at Minneapolis. 

Complainants, the examiner said, sought the application of 
the general rule. That rule, he said, did not mention inspection 
reports, but merely provided that unless notice of arrival was 
given before 9 a. m. the shipper should have all the rest of that 
day and all of the next day to furnish orders for the disposition 
of the cars. Free time, the report says, does not end until 24 
hours after the first 7 a. m. following the notice of arrival. 
Complainants asked for the general rule so that their members 
might have another day in which to give disposition when the 
inspection report was received after 9 a.m. The grain markets 
open at 10 o’clock. If the inspection report on a given car is 
not in hand by that time the car misses the early part of that 
day’s market session, when the bids are sometimes higher than 
later in the day. Disque said that if the general rule sought by 
the complainants were applicable, the car could be held until 
the next day without charge, given the benefit of early bids and 
probably sold to better advantage. However, he added, it 
was the custom of commission men to sell on the day of the 
receipt of the inspection report unless there was some good 
reason for holding the car over. The inspection report referred 
to is that given by state or federal inspectors. 


Defendants’ demurrage rules at both markets require that 
when the car arrives before 8:30 a. m. and notice of arrival 
is given to the consignee by 9 a. m., if the inspection is reported 
by the federal or state authorities by 11 a. m., disposition must be 
furnished by 4 p. m, of the same day or the car will be subject 
to demurrage charges of $2 a day for the first four days and $5 
a day for each succeeding day. If there is a reinspection and 
the grade changes, an additional day of free time is allowed. 
The reconsignment rules provide that if disposition is not fur- 
nished within the free time, a reconsignment charge of $2.25 in 
addition to the demurrage, is to be made. 


The Minnesota markets made a futile effort to have these 
rules changed in the world war period but the Commission ruled 
against them in Minneapolis Traffic Association vs. C. B. & Q., 
19 I. C. C. 308, in respect of the hour relating to the inspec- 
tion report. In its report on that effort to bring about a change, 
the Commission, Disque said, laid emphasis on the then existing 
car shortages, traffic congestions and necessity for the highest 
efficiency in transportation. 

The complainants asked for a reduction in the demurrage 
charge to $1 a day, which is the charge in Canada, although in 
the United States $2 is the general charge. Disque said no good 
reason appeared for any change. Allowance of more free time, 
the report indicated, would practically obviate any reconsign- 
ment charge. Disque said that a reconsignment charge after the 
expiration of free time was not a penalty but imposed on account 
of extra switching. 

Disque said that indications were that about 95 per cent of 
the ears would not be affected by the change sought. In other 
words, he added, only about 5 per cent were held beyond free 
time and most of fhem were disposed of on the first day of 
demurrage. He pointed out that for the year ended May 31, 1934, 
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one of relatively light receipts, 62,173 cars received at Minne- 
apolis, resulted in the collection of only $10,034 in demurrage 
and that at Duluth the proportion was much smaller, the collec- 
tions amounting to but $526. Complainants urged that the 
amount of demurrage was so small the carriers should not oppose 
the change. The railroads, on the other hand, observed Disque, 
said that the smallness of the charge indicated that the rule 
imposed no hardship. 


CARLOAD COTTON RATES 


Being no more able to agree than the parties who appeared 
before them, Examiners G. H. Mattingly and Claude A. Rice 
have submitted a two-headed report in No. 26235, cotton from 
and to points in the southwest and Memphis, Tenn., and the 
cases joined with that, a Commission initiated proceeding into 
the lawfulness of the rates, rules, regulations and practices 
applicable to the transportation in cotton, in carloads, the car- 
load system of rates having been instituted in 1932 in an effort 
by the railroads to counter the competition of their unregulated 
competitors. Prior to that time rates on cotton were on the 
any quantity basis. 

The cases joined with the Commission proceeding are No. 
25800, Houston Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade et al. vs. 
A. & S. et al.; and three sub-numbers thereunder, New Orleans 
Joint Traffic Bureau vs. A. & L. M. et al., Houston Cotton Ex- 
change and Board of Trade et al. vs. A. & S. et al., and Board 
of Commissioners Lake Charles Harbor & Terminal District vs. 
Same. 

The large question in the proceeding was the propriety of 
the difference or spread among carload rates in connection with 
various minima 

On that point Examiner Mattingly said that that propriety 
could not be determined, by reason of the paucity of the record 
as to the cost of transporting the carloads of different weights, 
cost being deemed a more critical point in this matter than 
in the usual rate case. His idea is that the proceeding should 
be reopened on that point. 

Examiner Rice, in his part of the two headed report, felt 
no such infirmity in fhe record. He recommended the con- 
demnation of the differences or spreads, which he called differ- 
entials, on cotton shipped to the Gulf ports on the ground that 
they were unduly prejudicial to the shippers of flat or uncom- 
pressed cotton and unduly preferential of the shippers of 
compressed cotton. He made definite recommendations as to 
the differences. 

Broadly speaking the proceeding was the old-time fight be- 
tween the interior compressors and the railroads on the one 
hand and the compressors at the ports, supported, in a general 
way, by the competitors of the railroads, on the other. Also 
to a large extent, as in many other cotton rate fights, what the 
Texas commission had done, constituted a point around which 
the controversy revolved. That fact, however, was modified by 
the fact that the fight started in the Mississippi Valley terri- 
tory, in July and August, 1932, when the railroads, in an effort 
to meet the competition of the unregulated trucks and barges 
instituted carload rates on cotton which the Commission, after 
hearing thereon by division 2, sitting as a suspension board, 
refused to suspend, the carload rates going into effect on 
August 29, 1932. 

While herein only railroad rates have been mentioned, the 
proceeding covered not only all-rail but other rates as well. 
The scope of the case is shown by paragraphs on that point 
upon which the examiners did not disagree. As to the nature 
and purpose of the proceeding, they said it included: 


(a) All-rail between all points in the southwest (Texas, Ark- 
ansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, Louisiana on and west of the 
Mississippi River, and Memphis, Tenn., including transportation from 
points in the southwest as above defined to Gulf ports, Mobile, Ala., 
and west, for export or coastwise movement beyond such ports; 

(b) All-rail, rail-ocean, and rail-ocean-rail from the southwest 
as above defined to points in trunk-line, New England and southern 
territories, but not including traffic from points on the Mississippi 
River; in order to: 

(1) Determine to what extent and in what manner, if any, said 
rates, rules, regulations, and practices are or may be unjust, unrea- 
sonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly preferential, unduly pre- 
judicial, or otherwise in violation of any provision of law; 

(2) Determine to what extent and in what manner, if any, said 
rates, rules, regulations, and practices cause or will cause undue or 
unreasonable advantage, preference or prejudice as between persons 
or localities in intrastate commerce on the one hand, and interstate 
or foreign commerce on the other hand, or any undue, unreasonable 
or unjust discrimination against interstate or foreign commerce; 
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shall 
exist. 


enter such order or orders as 
unlawfulness as may be found to 


(3) Make such findings and 
be necessary to correct such 


Examiner Mattingly, writing a summary of proposed conclu- 
sions as if he constituted a majority, said the Commission should 
find: 


That the application of carload rates to the transportation of cot- 
ton is not shown to be unlawful, and that none of the carload rates 
here considered within and from the southwest are shown to be un- 
reasonably high, nor lower than necessary to meet competition nor 
so low as not to be reasonably compensatory, 

That the various carload minima are not shown to be unlawful. 

That the propriety of the difference or spread between carload 
rates in connection with various minima cannot be determined upon 
this record, and that the proceeding should be reopened with respect 


to this subject. 

That rules governing the assembling of less-than-carload ship- 
ments into carloads, as a whole, are not shown to be unlawful, but 
that the requirement by cetrain carriers, under the so-called de- 
ferred shipment rule, that a charge of 3 cents shall be made for 


stopping a shipment in transit and that a minimum of 15 bales shall 
be covered by one bill of lading, while no similar charge or limitation 
is made in connection with the so-called pool car rule, is unduly 
prejudicial to traffic and the shippers thereof under the former rule, 
and unduly preferential of traffic and the shippers thereof under the 
latter rule. 
That the 
Orleans, on the 


New 
the 


relation of carload rates from the southwest to 
one hand, and to Gulfport, Lake Charles and 
Texas ports, on the other hand, is not shown to be unlawful. 
That the maintenance of rates from any point in the southwest 
to Lake Charles or any of the Texas ports upon a level higher than 
the carload basis which applies from any southwestern point of origin 
to any Texas port for substantially the same distance results in 
undue prejudice to the cotton traffic to the port to which such higher 
level of rates is maintained and to the shippers thereof, and in undue 


preference of the traffic to the port or ports to which the lower 
level is maintained and of the shippers thereof; provided, however, 
that points of origin may be grouped, and provided further, that 
Houston, Galveston and Texas City shall be considered as one port 
and the rates thereto equalized as at present. 

That the relation of carload rates from Oklahoma to southern 
mill points and to Texas ports, and the failure of the carriers to 


make the rates from Oklahoma to southern mill points applicable via 
the Texas ports are not shown to be unlawful. 


That the relation of rates from Texas and from other south- 
western states to southern mill points is unduly prejudicial to Texas 
points and shippers of cotton therefrom and unduly preferential of 
points in other southwestern states and of shippers of cotton there- 
from, and that this undue prejudice and preference should be removed 
by establishing carload rates from Texas to southern mill points 
not in excess, distance considered, of the carload rates contempo- 
raneously maintained from points in Oklahoma to the same destina- 
tions, and subject to substantially the same transit rules and regu- 
lations, due consideration being had for differences in the character 
of the rate adjustments and transit arrangements in the two states 

That the failure of the carriers to establish joint rates via ocean- 
rail routes from Oklahoma to southern and New England mill points 
via the Texas ports is not shown to be unlawful, 


That the failure of the carriers to provide for transit at the Texas 
ports or for a second transit at points in Texas on traffic to Texas 
ports, in connection with the interstate carload rates is not shown 


to be unlawful. 

That the requirement of the Texas commission that intrastate 
indirect or backhauls of 30 miles or less to reach a transit point shall 
be without additional charge is not reviewable by this Commission 
due to the fact that the same provision has been established inter- 
State. i f 

That the basis employed by certain carriers for charges in con- 
nection with second transit are not shown to be unlawful. 

That rules which permit one shipper to obtain a rate advantage 
over another by substitution of freight bills in connection with transit 
are in violation of section 3 and 6 of the act but that determination 
of the method by which this situation should be corrected should be 
deferred for further consideration. 


In his part of the report, Examiner Rice said: 


Note: The report as written represents the views of Examiner 
Mattingly. The views of Examiner Rice concerning the findings, sup- 
ported by the record, which should be made, in instances where they 
differ from those expressed in the report, are set forth below: ; 

1. The Spread. The Commission should find that the differentials, 
between carload rates applying on cotton shipped from origins have 
involved to the Gulf ports, are and for the future will be unreasonable, 
unduly prejudicial to shippers of flat cotton and unduly preferential 
of shippers of compressed cotton to the extent that they exceed the 


amounts named in the next succeeding paragraph for the short-line 
distances given: 

Differentials in cents per 100 pounds between rates subject to a 
minimum weight of 25,000 pounds on one hand and a minimum of 


either 65,000 or 75,000 pounds on the other: 75 miles and less 0 cent; 
100 miles 1 cent: 125 miles 2 cents; 150 miles 3 cents; 175 miles 4 
cents; 200 miles 5 cents; 225 miles 6 cents; 250 miles 7 cents; 275 miles 
8 cents; 300 miles 9 cents; 325 miles 10 cents; 350 miles 11 cents; 400 
miles and over 12 cents. Differentials between rates subject to mini- 
mum weights of 25,000 and 50,000 pounds: 100 miles and less 0 cents; 
150 miles 1 cent; 200 2 cents; 250 miles 3 cents; 300 miles 4 


miles 2 
cents; 350 miles 5 cents; 450 miles and over 6 cents. 


2. Rate Levels. The Commission should find that carload rates 
constructed on the following bases will constitute reasonable mini- 


mum interstate rates in the future for application on cotton shipped 
from the originating points here involved to the Texas ports: For a 
minimum weight of 25,000 pounds of cotton not previously assembled 
by rail carriers, rates based on the distance scale prescribed by the 
Railroad Commission of Texas on September 11, 1933, in its Railroad 
Freight Circular No. 10176; for minimum weights of 50,000 and 75,000 
pounds, rates made differentially lower than that scale by the amounts 
indicated in the preceding paragraph. The Commission should find 
further that the intrastate carload rates applying on cotton shipped 
from origins in Texas to the Texas ports are and for the future will 
be unreasonable, unduly prejudicial and preferential as between ship- 
pers, and unjustly discriminatory against interstate commerce, to the 
extent that they are or may be lower than those found herein to be 
reasonable minimum rates for interstate transportation. 

3. Lake Charies, La. This point of destination should be grouped 
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with New Orleans, La., in respect of carload rates on cotton, fron 
origins in Arkansas, in so far as they apply via rail lines lying west 
of the Mississippi River, and the Commission should find that the 


existing rate adjustment is unduly prejudicial and preferential as 
between shippers to the extent that the rates from the Arkansas ori- 
gins to Lake Charles are greater in cents per 100 pounds than ths 
rates from the same points to New Orleans. 

4. Back Hauls. The Commission should find that respondents’ in- 
terstate and intrastate tariffs and transit rules ure unreasonable, 
unduly prejudicial and preferential as between shippers, to the extent 
that they provide for application of a carioad rate, in effect from 
initial point of origin, on cotton back hauled for compression and 
consolidation at a transit point which has a higher rate than the or 
iginating point. 

5. Multiple Bills of Lading. From points in Texas as many as ten 
shipments of cotton may be combined to make up a carload in order 
to obtain the carload rate, while from other shipping points considered 
the maximum number allowed is seven. But the consolidation must 
generally be effected at transit points and is not permitted at non- 
transit points. The Commission should find that the tariff provisions 
which restrict consolidation to transit points are unreasonable, unduly 
prejudicial to shippers at nontransit points and unduly preferential of 
those at transit points. 

6. Through Bills of Lading. On shipments of cotton originating 
in Texas which are handled on through bills of lading with instruc 
tions to stop at compress plants for compression and consolidation into 
carload lots, a charge of 3 cents per 100 pounds is imposed by the 
rail carriers when the cotton is not reshipped within 10 days after 
arrival at transit point, and if not reshipped within 20 days the cot- 


ton may be moved to destinations on the any quantity rates. While i: 
the custody of the compress company the cotton is insured without 
cost to the railroad, and the expense of compression, which includes 
unloading, 30 days’ storage, and reloading, is borne by the shipper 


No transit charge is exacted by the carriers on cotton handled o1 
local bills of lading and consigned to compress points for concentra 
tion, although it is shown that the expense eventually incurred by the 
carriers in connection with such shipments is much greater than that 
involved in handling through bill of lading consignments. 

The Commission should find that the 3-cent charge and the 10-da 
and 20-day limitations are unreasonable, unduly prejudicial to ship- 
pers who use through bills of lading, and unduly preferential of ship- 
pers whose cotton is handled on local bills of lading to and from 
transit points, and should further find that transit rules which provide 
for an allowance of 30 days for consolidation, after which such ship- 
ments may be moved to destination without penalty other than pay- 
ment of the any quantity rates, will be reasonable and nonprejudicial 
for the future. 

7. First Transit. Shipments of one bale or more of cotton orig- 
inating in Arkansas and Oklahoma may be forwarded to compress 
plants in those states for concentration and reshipment in consolidated 
carloads, on carload rates in effect from initial origins, and no con- 
centration charge is imposed by the carriers if the inbound haul is 
50 miles or less, but 3 cents per 100 pounds is exacted when the dis- 
tance is more than 50 and not over 100 miles. Transportation of any 
quantity lots over distances in excess of 100 miles to transit points is 
not ordinarily permitted, but when allowed a concentration charge of 
5 cents is made. Cotton may be consigned to compress plants in ship- 
ments of 40 bales or more, and no concentration charge is exacted if 
the inbound haul does not exceed 100 miles, while for greater distances 


the charge is 2 cents per 100 pounds. On cotton back hauled more 
than 50 miles, concentration charges are based on length of inbound 
haul. From origins in Texas, cotton may be shipped in some in- 


stances, in lots of one bale or more for distances as great as 300 miles 
to transit points for compression and consolidation into carloads. Dur- 
ing the season of 1933-34 a total of 36 interior compress plants were 
operated at 30 points in Arkansas, 24 at 21 points in Oklahoma, 83 at 
83 points in Texas, and long initial hauls are not necessary to reach 
compress plants 

The record indicates that the practice of allowing shippers to 
forward cotton long distances to transit points for concentration tends 
to encourage the substitution of freight bills, and this in turn may 


enable concentrators to defeat the through rates. The Commission 
should find that the existing transit rules are unreasonable to the 
extent that they authorize initial transit at points which are more 


distant than 100 miles, measured by short-line distances, from points 


of origin. 
8. Second Transit. If cotton be 


; t concentrated in Arkansas at one 
transit point it may be reshipped in minimum lots of 25,000 pounds 
to another such point for warehousing, and, on all such shipments, 


charges are collected by the rail carriers in connection with the second 
transit based on the length of haul from initial origin to first point 
of transit, and these particular warehousing charges, which are in 
addition to any other transit charges assessed, are 1, 3, 4, 5, and 6 
cents per 100 pounds for distances of 25, 50, 75, 100, 125, and 150 miles, 
respectively. These charges bear no direct relation to the services 
performed in according a second transit and should be condemned as 
unreasonable. In lieu thereof, the Commission should find that a 
charge of 3 cents per 100 pounds will be reasonable for application in 
the future. 

At points in Texas a second transit is not allowed, except at Dal- 
las, in connection with carload rates, but is generally permitted, upon 
payment of 3.5 cents per 100 pounds, when shipments are transported 
on any quantity rates. A second transit tends to promote heavy 
loading, and no good reason appears why it should not be authorized 
if shippers pay for the service involved. The Commission should find 
that the failure of the rail carriers to provide for a second transit in 
Texas in connection with carload rates is unreasonable, and that a 
reasonable charge for this service in the future will be 3 cents per 
100 pounds. However, transit privileges for shipments handled on car- 
load rates should not be authorized in any instance except when ad- 
ditional revenue will accrue to the carriers for the haul bevond the 
transit point P 









After the Commission refused to suspend the original car- 
load rates, constituting the so-called Arkansas plan, objectors to 
it filed formal complaints, joined in this proceeding, the division 
in the industry largely then, as now, being interior compressors, 
on the one hand, and compressors at the ports, on the other. 
Railroads in the southwest got into the fight, on account of the 
acuteness of truck competition to the Texas ports, and the com- 
petition to the eastward of the Arkansas plan adjustment in Sep- 
tember 15, 1932, when the Burlington-Rock Island, Fort Worth & 


Denver City and the Wichita Valley, published carload rates 
from,points in Texas to Houston, Galveston and Texas City, 
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which were suspended and found not justified in Cotton from 
Texas to Texas Ports, 191 I. C. C. 388, because, largely, only 
one form of cotton shipments was provided for in the rates on 
a 32,500 pound minimum. 

Then the Southern Pacific and the Fort Worth & Denver 
City, got into the fight with 25,000 and 50,000 minima, which 
were not suspended. The Texas commission then made intra- 
state rates on minima of 25,000, 50,000 and 75,000 pounds, the 
spread between the 25,000 and 75,000 minima, at the greatest 
distance, reaching 14 cents. The port interests thonght they 
could compete on a spread not greater than 6 cents. The rail- 
roads, on account of the weight of Texas state rates in the cot- 
ton adjustment, had to put the Texas plan into use, interstate. 

The report, before the examiners reached the parting of 
the ways, said that, to a considerable extent, the carload rates 
had had the effect of eliminating the unregulated carriers, so 
that their competition was more potential than actual, and that 
it followed that an attempt to determine whether the competitive 
rail rates were lower than necessary, or whether the relation 
between such competitive rates was different from that which 
was warranted by the respective influences affecting individual 
rates, Would involve a determination of the degree of poten- 
tiality of competition much of which was quiescent but which 
was by no means dead. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 
Marble 


No. 26494, Northwestern Marble Corporation vs. C. & E. I. 
et al. By Examiner L. J. P. Fichthorn. Rate, polished marble, 
shipped May 7, 1933, Knoxville, Tenn., to Rockford, IIl., inapplic- 
able, resulting in an undercharge. Applicable rate found to 
have been 53.5 cents not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Rate, carload sand rubbed marble, Knoxville to Rockford, shipped 
June 3, 1933, inapplicable. Applicable rate, found to have been 
{1 cents, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, Reparation 
of $32.16 proposed on sand-rubbed shipment. 


Packing House Products 


No. 26472, Armour & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al., and a sub num 
ber, E. K. Pond Co. et al. vs. A G. S. By Examiner W. A. 
Disque. Rate charged, packing house products, less than car- 
loads, Chicago and East St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., to 
points in Mississippi Valley territory, shipments between Novem- 
ber 1, 1930, and October 22, 1933, proposed to be found applicable, 
but unreasonable where and to the extent that any of them ex- 
ceeded the rate concurrently in effect from Chicago to Madison, 
Wis., plus the rates thence to destination. The examiner said 
the rates charged from Chicago exceeded the rates from that 
point to Madison plus the rates thence via the origin point to 
destination. Commodity rates, on a much-lower level than 
those charged, the examiner said, applied on the like products 
from Madison, Kansas City and other points in western trunk 
line territory to which Chicago, St. Louis and East St. Louis 
were intermediate over direct routes to the Mississippi Valley 
destinations. Reparation proposed. 


Coal 


No, 26467, Board of Control of Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing vs. A. G. S. et al. By Examiner Leonard Way. Rates, 
bituminous coal, mines in Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama and 
Virginia to Quincy and Tallahassee, Fla., proposed to be found 
unreasonable, prior to the date the rates prescribed for the 
future in Coal to Southeastern and Carolina Territories, 163 
I. C. C. 319 and 167 I. C. C. 3, were established and within two 
years from the filing of the complaints, informal on May 21, 
1930, and formal on July 24, 1933, to the extent they exceeded, 
in cents a net ton, rates made on the following bases: 332 cents 
from the Coal Creek group and 287 cents from the Alabama 
froup; and rates from the other groups in the origin territories 
proposed to be found unreasonable to the extent that the; 
exceeded rates determined by adding to or subtracting from the 
rates before mentioned the origin differentials of such origin 
groups over or under Coal Creek, as were prescribed in the case 
cited. Reparation proposed. 


Petroleum and Products 


No, 26408, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
By Examiner C. J. Peterson. Rates, petroleum and petroleum 
products, Greybull and Casper, Wyo., to points in North Dakota, 
Proposed to be found unreasonable, on refined and low grade 
products, except asphalt, to the extent they exceeded the rates 
established on those commodities on January 28, 1934; rates, 
asphalt, proposed to be found unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded 80 per cent of the rates established on the date men- 
tioned on refined products. Reparation proposed. The rates 
established January 28, 1934, which are proposed to be used 
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as the reparation basis, resulted from revisions made necessary 
by decisions in cases decided by the Commission. 


Canned Tomatoes, Etc. 


No. 18102, Boren-Stewart Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By Examiner Paul A. Colvin. On further hearing amounts of 
reparation proposed under the prior findings of unreasonableness 
in the original report, 196 I. C. C. 120, as to rates, canned to- 
matoes and canned beans, shipper between February 24, 1924, 
and July 13, 1928, from points in Arkansas, Oklahoma and Mis- 
souri to destinations in Texas. The rates were found unreason- 
able to the extent they exceeded those established July 14, 1928. 


Fish and Other Sea Food 


I. and S. No. 3996, fresh sea food from and to the south. By 
Examiners R. L. Shanafelt and W. R. Brennan. Proposed rates, 
fresh fish, carloads, points in Delaware, Maryland and Virginia 
to points in southern territory and on fresh fish and other sea 
food, carloads, from points in southern territory to eastern desti- 
nations, not justified but without prejudice to the filing of sched- 
ules in conformity with views recommended by the examiners 
for adoption by the Commission. The schedules under consid- 
eration in this case purported, said the examiners, to be in com- 
pliance with the views of the Commission in Fresh Fish, Dela- 
ware, Maryland and Virginia to Southern Points, 197 I. C. C. 689, 
the schedules having been filed to be effective January 15, 1932. 
The examiners in this case said the suspended schedules pro- 
vided a reasonable basis of charges for fresh or frozen fish, 
southbound and northbound, except that the origin icing rule 
should be clarified clearly to express the intention set forth at 
the hearing; that the proposed rates on shrimp appeared to be 
reasonable, but that the-rates together with the proposed icing 
rule would result in unreasonable charges. The examiners 
pointed out that a package of shrimp when shipped contained an 
equal amount of ice and shrimp, whereas a package of fish con- 
tained approxiomately twice as much fish as ice. It would 
therefore appear, said they, that an allowance of 40 per cent 
together with the fifth class rates would result in reasonable 
charges on shrimp. They added that the origin icing rule on 
shrimp also needed clarification. They said the record war- 
ranted no different conclusion with respect to oysters in the 
shell and shucked, in straight carloads, than reached in the 
previous case. They said the carriers had failed to justify the 
proposed cancellation of the provision for mixed carloads, also 
the provision in the icing rule relative to destination weights on 
straight and mixed carloads of sea food. 


EASTERN LUMBER RATES 


Having arrived at the conclusion that sixth class is proper 
for application on lumber, carriers in official territory have 
asked the Commissien in various lumber cases affecting the 
eastern district, to modify its orders so as to permit hearings 
on the desirability of establishing sixth class on that com- 
modity. They think that that is the best way to get at the heart 
of the difficulty caused by the denial] of fourth section relief, 
which was made as an incident in the eastern class rate re- 
vision in connection with the 1910 applications for temporary 
relief. (See Traffic World, September 22, p. 436.) 

Promptly to raise the issue in the manner indicated and 
to proceed to a determination, the carriers ask the Commis- 
sion to modify the order in each one of the lumber cases, 
“not,” they say, “for the purpose of now changing the effective 
rates but for the purpose of affording all parties full hearing 
prior to the granting of fourth section relief or the promulga- 
tion of changes in the lumber and forest products rate struc- 
ture.” 

In support of this petition, the carriers said, it would be 
observed that the Commission had repeatedly, in connection 
with adjustments arising out of eastern revision and in con- 
nection with adjustments arising out of denial of 1910 fourth 
section relief, modified outstanding orders in one way or an- 
other. They said that a review of cases regarding lumber and 
related articles in eastern territory would disclose the present 
lack of a uniform basis of rates. Observation had been re- 
peatedly made, they said, indicating that sixth class rates were 
most general. Decisions, they added, would be found where 
the Commission had approved higher than sixth class, as well 
as incidents to the contrary. 

Sixth class rates on lumber, the carriers observed, were 
now under suspension in I. and 8S. No. 4035, hearings in which 
were unscheduled and in which proceedings the Commission 
had indicated a desire that the carriers withdraw some of 
the schedules. They said they stood willing to do that. Before 
proceeding, however, with the expense of so doing, they said 
they urged the Commission to act upon this petition so that 
in the event it should finally be determined that an issue cover- 
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ing official territory might properly be accomplished through 
the medium of tariff publication, they would not be called upon 
to go through the repeated expense of cancellation and later 
republication and dissemination of thousands of copies of sup- 
plements. Such a task, while it might appear small to the 
individual carrier or issuing agents, the railroads said, ran in 
total into large figures. 

Copies of this petition were filed in No. 13449, North Caro- 
lina Pine Association et al. vs. A. C. L, et al., No. 14960, Free- 
hold Lumber Co. vs. C. & O. et al., No. 17414, Indian Creek 
Valley Lumber Co. vs. B. & O. et al., No. 19191, Birch Valley 
Lumber Co, vs. Strouds Creek & Muddlety et al., No. 21476, 
Perrine-Armstrong Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al., No. 21616, Same 
vs. Erie et al., No. 21524, Blanchard Lumber Co. et al. vs. N. Y. 
N. H. & H. et al., No. 21662, Fall River Chamber of Commerce 
on behalf of East Freetown Saw Mill Co. vs. B. & M. et al., No. 
22105, Wayne Lumber Co. vs. B. & M. et al., No. 23761, Eastern 
Box Co. vs. B. & O. et al., No. 23381 and Sub. 1, Boydton Manu- 
facturing Co. vs. Southern et al., and No. 23385, Barnes Lumber 
Corporation et al. vs. C. & O. et al. 


U. S. CANADIAN FREIGHT CHARGES 


Under a general order of the Board of Railway Commission- 
ers, Canadian railroads were required to file, effective November 
1, tariffs embodying advance charges payable to United States 
carriers when United States money is at a discount of seven- 
eighth of one per cent or more under Canadian money. 

Tariffs regulating surcharge arrangements when United 
States money is at a premium over Canadian money have been 
in effect since 1921, according to a circular sent to its members 
by the Canadian Industrial Traffic League and reproduced by 
the National Industrial Traffic League, and the situation in recent 
months calls for the new regulations, because the “principle 
should work both ways.” 

The required adjustments were published in Agent Ransom’s 
Tariff No. 16-D, on behalf of the Canadian railroads, and are 
as follows: 





Domestic traffic from Canada to U. S. destinations: When charges 
are prepaid in Canada, a discount equivalent to 60 per cent of the 
rate of exchange shall be deducted from such charges. When 
charges are billed forward for collection at U. S. destination, a 
surcharge thereon equivalent to 40 per cent of the rate of exchange 
shall be prepaid in Canadian funds. 

Domestic traffic from U. 8S. to Canadian destinations: When any 
charges are prepaid in U. S., a surcharge thereon equivalent to 40 
per cent of the rate of the exchange shall be collected in Canadian 
funds at destination. When any charges are billed forward to be 
collected at Canadian destination, a discount equivalent to 60 per 
cent of the rate of exchange shall be deducted from such charges. 

Export traffic, including furtherance traffic to Newfoundland or 
the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, via Canadian or U. S. ports: 
All inland charges must be prepaid in Canadian currency. 

Import traffic, including traffic ex ships from Newfoundland or 
the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, to Canada: Via Canadian 
ports: All inland charges must be collected, in Canadian currency. 
All ocean or other charges advanced for Collection at destination 
shall be collected in Canadian currency on same basis of conversion 
as governs settlement between ocean and rail carriers. 

Via U. S. ports: Inland charges billed ‘‘collect’’ must be col- 
lected in Canadian currency. When inland charges are prepaid at 
U. S. ports in U. S. funds, a surcharge of 100 per cent of rate of 
exchange (determined as outlined herein) will be assessed on such 
charges and collected at destination. Ocean or other charges ad- 
vanced in U. S. funds for collection at destination, shal! be collected 
in Canadian currency less a discount equivalent to 100 per cent of 
the rate of exchange (determined as indicated herein). 

Determination of rate of exchange: The rate of exchange quoted 
for New York funds by the Bank of Montreal at noon in Montreal 
on the last day of each month will govern from the ist to the 14th 
inclusive of the following month; similarly, such quotation at noon 
on the 14th will govern from the 15th to the last day inclusive of 
each month. Should the governing date fall on a Sunday or Canadian 
or United States legal holiday, the quotation at noon of the preced- 
ing day will govern. 

Disposition of fractions in arriving at rate of discount and rate 
of surcharge: (a) In determining the rate of surcharge and rate of 
discount when the rate of exchange is higher than that set out 
in paragraph ‘‘b” below, fractions less than one-half will be disre- 
garded and fractions of one-half or over will be counted as one 
per cent. 

(b) The rate of discount shall be one-half of one per cent when 
the rate of exchange is not less than seven-eighths of one per cent 
and not more than one per cent. The rate of surcharge shall be 
one-half of one per cent when the rate of exchange is not less than 
seven-eighths of one per cent and not more than one and one-quarter 
per cent. 


RAILROAD TAX CASES 


In No. 9, Thomas C. Rowley, as treasurer of Converse 
county, state of Wyoming et al., petitioners, vs. Chicago & 
North Western Railway Co., the Supreme Court of the United 
States, November 5, in an opinion by Associate Justice Butler, 
reversed a decision by the district court for Wyoming in which 
it was found that the railroad property of the C. & N. W. had 
been substantially and arbitrarily overruled. The suit was 
brought by the company against the treasurers of four counties 
to enjoin collection of a part of the taxes for 1931 levied upon 
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its railroad property therein. The district court entered a 
decree requiring the railroad to pay additional taxes amounting 
in all to $33,519.46 and enjoined collection of any of the balance 
of the total of $67,442.45 alleged to have been due. 

Justice Butler said the railroad company was not entitled 
to an injunction and that there was no substantial support for 
the conclusion that the property was substantially or arbi- 
trarily overvalued. 

“The trial court was not called upon, and it was no part 
of the judicial function, to determine the base or amount of 
the tax that in its view might legally be exacted as a result of 
the assessment in question,” said he. “If that assessment were 
illegal, the state, notwithstanding any adjudication against its 
validity as repugnant to the federal Constitution, should have 
been left free again to value the property.” 

In No, 413, Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Co. vs. Guy T. 
Helvering, internal revenue commissioner, the court granted 
a petition for a writ of certiorari to the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia, limited to the question of the tax- 
payer’s right to deductions on account of amortization of bond 
discount. 





FALSE CLAIMS 


“On October 30, 1934, Morris Freedman, Inc., a fruit and 
produce commission company at Brooklyn, New York, and its 
president, Morris Freedman, entered a plea of nolo contendere 
before Judge Welch in the federal district court at Philadelphia, 
Pa., to an indictment charging filing of false claims in violation 
of section 10 of the interstate commerce act,” says a statement 
issued by Secretary McGinty of the Commission. 

“As is the practice in Pennsylvania, the government was 
required to submit its evidence in detail. After the submission 
of the evidence Judge Welch found both the corporation and its 
president guilty in all counts and after severely reprimanding 
the defendant assessed a fine of $1,000.” 





DROUGHT RELIEF RATES 


The Commission, by Commissioner Aitchison, by amend- 
ment No. 3 to drought order No. 18, has added counties in IIli- 
nois, and Wisconsin to the area from and to which carriers for 
which L. E. Kipp is agent may establish reduced rates on live 
stock and feed therefor expeditiously and economically. 


TANK CAR MINIMUM RENTALS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Asserting that private car owners could not live on mileage 
paid by railroad companies for the use of the cars, N. L. Howard, 
Chicago, president of the North American Car Corporation and 
chairman of the code authority for the tank car service industry, 
advocated an amendment to that code establishing minimum 
rentals to be paid for tank cars at a hearing on the subject held 
by the NRA, in Washington. The proposal to establish minimum 
rentals was contained in resolutions adopted by a tank car trade 
association. As ground for asking for the fixing of minimum 
rentals the code authority of the industry determined that an 
emergency existed in the industry caused by destructive price 
cutting to such an extent as to render ineffective or seriously 
endanger the maintenance of the provisions of the tank car code. 

The request for authority to establish minimum rentals was 
supported with accounting testimony by James M. Groves and 
economic testimony by George U. Sage, both of Chicago. Mr. 
Sage said that the purpose of a questionnaire sent out by him 
was to ascertain the average earnings a month of a car on the 
various bases of rental, namely, monthly basis, by the mile basis 
and by the trip basis. The monthly basis, Mr. Sage said, assured 
a return on the owner’s investment. The by the mile and by 
the trip basis, he said, were unsound. 

Lester N. Selig, Chicago, president of the American Tank 
Car Service Co., said that “we are actually paying the railroads 
to use our cars,” meaning that by the trip method of rental, now 
prevailing, excess empty mileage resulted and for that excess 
mileage the owners had to pay the railroads, there being deficient 
equalization of loaded and empty mileage. Mr. Selig urged 
minimum rentals provided for in the code, as a method for the 
elimination of the destructive rate cutting which, he said, was 
prevalent. 





RAIL PENSION LITIGATION 


The Department of Justice has announced that the govern- 
ment’s appeal from the decision of Chief Justice Wheat, of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, holding unconstitu- 
tional the railroad pension act, to the Court of Appeals of the 
District, has been perfected. A petition for a writ of certiorari 
for review of the decision by the Supreme Court of the United 
States may now be filed. The government wishes to obtain a 
decision from the highest tribunal as soon as possible. 








November 10, 1934 





Loss and Damage Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from 
‘See published by West Publishing Co, St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 


Co, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 








DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OF DELIVERY 


(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Dallas.) Testimony of 
initial carrier’s agent that such carrier was connecting carrier’s 
subsidiary, marginal note on bill of lading that initial carrier 
was one of connecting carrier’s “lines,” and evidence that car- 
load of onions was transported by connecting carrier from junc- 
tion point to destination held to show that initial carrier was 
such subsidiary and that connecting carrier received shipment 
in shipper’s action against connecting carrier for damages from 


delay in transportation. (Missouri-Pacific R. Co. vs. Waugh, 
74S. W. Rep. (2d) 554.) 


Jury’s finding, sustained by evidence, that transportation 
vas unreasonably delayed, held sufficient basis for judgment 
against connecting carrier in shipper’s action for damages, 
whether or not such carrier was party to shipper’s understand- 
ing with initial carrier’s agent as to routing of shipment from 
junction point.—Ibid. 

Evidence that carload of onion plants was in transit nine 
days, and that usual time for shipment was from three to 
four days, warranted jury’s findings in shipper’s action against 
railroad company for damages that there was unreasonable 
delay proximately causing damaged condition of plants on ar- 
rival.—Ibid. 

To require submission of issue to jury, testimony must be 
sufficient to warrant reasonable belief as to existence of fact, 
and evidence creating merely surmise is insufficient.—lIbid. 

Proof of delay in transporting onion plants, damaged con- 
dition thereof on arrival, and consequent financial loss estab- 
lished plaintiff’s cause of action against railroad company for 
damages at least prima facie, so as to require both pleading 
and proof that plaintiff's negligent failure to ice car caused 
or contributed to such results to render such failure available 
defense.—Ibid. 

Defendant can take advantage of plaintiff’s evidence, tend- 
ing to show his own negligence or assumption of risk as con- 
tributing cause of damages sued for, without defensive plea. 

Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


rs and Digests of National Reporter System, 
Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 


(Digests taken from Re 
published by W: 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Superior Court of Pennsylvania.) Where question of emi- 
nent domain arises in proceeding before Public Service Com- 
mission, the commission cannot pass upon right to condemn. 
(Pittsburgh Rys. Co. vs. Public Service Commission, 174 At- 
lantic 670.) 

Order of Public Service Commission granting certificate 
of public convenience approving exercise of power of eminent 
domain is preliminary to appointment of viewers, and appli- 
cant’s right to take property can be raised when proceedings 
to ascertain damages are in progress.—lIbid. 

In proceedings other than those involving right of eminent 
domain, Public Service Commission can pass upon rights and 
franchises possessed by public companies.—lIbid. 

Public Service Commission has jurisdiction to determine 
whether corporations have right to do or not to do things for 
which commission’s approval is sought, and commission must 
so determine before court can adjudge that phase of controversy. 

Ibid. 

On application of county to operate motorbusses to county 
park, question of power of county to operate busses was before 
Public Service Commission and should have been determined 
by it (66 PS, sec. 182 (d)).—Ibid. 

County has no inherent right to run bus line, and, in the 
absence of definite grant, such right does not exist.—Ibid. 
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Municipal corporation is a creature of statute, and its 
powers must be found in some grant from commonwealth or 
must be implied as an incident to powers granted and a rea- 
sonable requisite to their operation.—Ibid. 

Power of county under statute providing for equipment, 
maintenance, and improvements in county parks is limited to 
activities within parks (16 PS, secs. 651, 663).—Ibid. 

Under statute providing for equipment, maintenance, and 
improvements in county parks, county had no right to operate 
bus line outside of park designed to carry patrons to park (16 
PS, secs. 651, 663).—Ibid. 

Any fair reasonable doubt is 
of power of municipal corporation 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Action against 
railroad company for disregard of concededly valid published 
rate, rule, or practice, such as that of spotting cars for shippers 
as part of rate, may be brought without preliminary resort to 
Interstate Commerce Commission. (Buffalo Union Furnace Co. 
vs. Helvering, 72 Fed. Rep. (2d) 399). 


resolved against existence 


-Ibid. 





(District Court, N. D. New York.) Revenues, expenses, 
freight volume, and passenger traffic of railway company for 
year after it applied to Interstate Commerce Commission for 
permission to abandon its line held open to consideration by 
Commission as additional proof of decreasing business and 
serious loss, where objectors’ solicitor stated that he had no 
objection thereto, if taken with certain qualifications (Interstate 
Commerce Act, sec. 1 (18), 49 USCA, sec. 1 (18)). (Town of 
Inlet vs. New York Central R. Co., 7 Fed. Supp. 781.) 

Determination of how far railway company, engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, should be required to continue service at 
constantly increasing loss after many people served have aban- 
doned rail for motor transportation, is particularly within Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s province (Interstate Commerce 
Act, sec. 1 (18), 49 USCA, sec. 1 (18)).—Ibid. 

Interstate Commerce Commission held authorized to grant 
certificate that public convenience and necessity permitted 
abandonment of railway company’s line because of large deficit, 
loss of business, and parallel state road, without proof of finan- 
cial condition of railroad company which owned all of former 
company’s stock and operated line (Interstate Commerce Act, 
sec, 1 (18), 49 USCA, sec. 1 (18)).—Ibid. 

Seriousness and extent of people’s loss from change in 
their business habits, if railway company’s line were abandoned, 
was wholly for decision of Interstate Commerce Commission, 
whose findings after fair hearing on application for permission 
to abandon line are conclusive, and court will not weigh evi- 
dence nor consider wisdom of Commission’s action (Interstate 
Commerce Act, sec. 1 (18), 49 USCA, sec. 1 (18)).—ITbid. 

Court, in which suit was brought to annul Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s order permitting abandonment of railway 
company’s line, cannot base decision on additional evidence, not 
presented to Commission, in affidavits (Interstate Commerce 
Act, sec. 1 (18), 49 USCA, sec. 1 (18)).—Ibid. 

Evidence held sufficient to justify Interstate 
Commission’s order permitting abandonment of railway com- 
pany’s line and operation thereof by another such company 
(Interstate Commerce Act, sec. 1 (18), 49 USCA, sec. 1 (18)). 
—Ibid. 


Commerce 





Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, E. D. New York.) In libel for loss and 
damage to cargo due to stranding, vessel and owner are liable 
for all damages flowing from negligence in navigation, unless 
ease for exoneration under Harter Act is made out (Harter 
Act, sec. 3 (46 USCA, sec. 192)). (The West Arrow, 7 Fed. 
Supp. 827.) 

In libel for loss and damage to cargo due to stranding, bur- 
den is on owner claiming exemption under Harter Act to estab- 
lish that it had exercised due diligence to make vessel in all 
respects seaworthy (Harter Act, sec. 3 (46 USCA, sec. 192)). 
Ibid. 

In libel for loss and damage to cargo, allegation that dam- 
age was caused by sea water, an excepted cause, held not to 
relieve owner claiming exception under Harter Act from estab- 
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lishing exercise of due diligence to make vessel in all respects 
seaworthy, where evidence showed that tons of sea water were 
in hold where cargo was stowed (Harter Act, sec. 3 (46 USCA, 
sec. 192)).—Ibid. 

As respects right to exemption under Harter Act for loss 
and damage to cargo, vessel was not bound to have latest and 
most improved telemotor (Harter Act, sec. 3 (46 USCA, sec. 
192) ).—Ibid. 

Where it was essential that telemotor oil be kept free from 
dirt or grit, it was duty of owner before leaving wharf on trans- 
atlantic voyage to ascertain condition of oil tank.—Ibid. 

Owner of vessel held not entitled to exemption from lia- 
bility under Harter Act, where evidence showed that loss and 
damage to cargo through entry of sea water into hold was not 
due to sea water or other excepted causes, but was proximately 
caused by an error in navigation through negligent failure to 
have cover over gravity tank, and in permitting holes in strainer 
large enough to admit grit or dirt which deranged telemotor 
and caused stranding of vessel, and in allowing vessel to sail 
under such conditions (Harter Act, sec. 3 (46 USCA, sec. 192)). 
—Ibid. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended November 38 totaled 
612,457 cars, a decrease of 11,795 under the preceding week, 
1,679 under the corresponding week of 1933, but an increase 
of 25,155 over the corresponding week of 1932, according to the 
Association of American Railroads. Miscellaneous loading 
totaled 235,018 cars; merchandise, 162,537; coal, 124,288; grain 
and products, 27,870;, livestock, 24,557; forest products, 21,640; 
ore, 10,707; coke, 5,840. 

Loading of revenue freight the week ended October 27 
totaled 624,252 cars, a decrease of 16,028 cars below the preced- 
ing week, and 18,171 cars below the corresponding week in 1933, 
but an increase of 6,968 cars above the corresponding week in 
1932, according to the Association of American Railroads. (See 
Traffic World, Nov. 3.) 

Miscellaneous freight loading the week ended October 27 
totaled 244,018 cars, a decrease of 2,739 cars below the pre- 
ceding week, but 8,512 cars above the corresponding week in 
1933, and 17,835 cars above the corresponding week in 1932. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
162,279 cars, a decrease of 1,694 cars below the preceding week 
this year, 9,454 cars below the corresponding week in 1933, 
and 14,939 cars below the same week in 1932. 


Coal loading amounted to 122,069 cars, a decrease of 2,908 
cars below the preceding week, 10,313 cars below the corre- 
sponding week in 1933, and 6,832 cars below the same week 
in 1932. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 28,702 cars, a 
decrease of 2,566 cars below the preceding week, 1,455 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1933 and 3,260 cars below 
the same week in 1932. In the western districts alone, grain 
and grain products loading for the week ended October 27 
totaled 18,278 cars, a decrease of 1,124 cars below the same 
week in 1933. 

Live stock loading amounted to 25,336 cars, a decrease of 
2,019 cars below the preceding week, but increases of 3,190 cars 
above the same week in 1933 and 1,721 cars above the same 
week in 1932. In the western districts alone, loading of live 
stock for the week ended October 27 totaled 20,358 cars, an 
increase of 2,858 cars above the same week in 1933. 

Forest products loading totaled 21,966 cars, a decrease of 
1,381 cars below the preceding week, and 2,208 cars below the 
same week in 1933, but an increase of 3,104 cars above the 
same week in 1932. 

Ore loading amounted to 14,655 cars, a decrease of 2,030 
cars below the preceding week, and 5,262 cars below the corre- 
sponding week in 1933, but an increase of 8,671 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1932. 

Coke loading amounted to 5,227 cars, a decrease of 691 
cars below the preceding week, and 1,181 cars below the same 
week in 1933, but an increase of 668 cars above the same week 
in 1932. 

All districts except the Northwestern and Southwestern 
reported reductions for the week ended October 27 compared 
with the corresponding week in 1933. Four districts (Eastern, 
Allegheny, Northwestern and Central Western) reported in- 
creases compared with the corresponding week in 1932, but 
Pocahontas, Southern and Southwestern reported reductions. 

Revenue freight loading by districts for the week ended 
October 27 as compared with the corresponding period of 1933 
was reported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,840 and 5,187; live 
stock, 1,918 and 1,840; coal, 28,176 and 30,729; coke, 1,508 and 2,163; 
forest products, 1,178 and 1,720; ore, 1.549 and 2,120; merchandise, L. 
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Cc, L., 42,571 and 47,179; miscellaneous, 50,447 and 48,268; total, 1934, 
132,187; 1933, 139,206; 1932, 131,495. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,868 and 2,653; live 
stock, 1,590 and 1,604; coal, 29,731 and 30,611; coke, 2,082 and 2,176 
forest products, 1,161 and 1,238; ore, 3,040 and 5,631; merchandise, L 
C. L., 29,959 and 34,434; miscellaneous, 43,213 and 41,180; total, 1934, 
113,644; 1933, 119,527; 1932, 111,663. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 339 and 237; live 
stock, 343 and 325; coal, 31,674 and 33,196; coke, 479 and 329; forest 
products, 555 and 836; ore, 55 and 49; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,266 
and 5,383; miscellaneous, 5,659 and 4,777; total, 1934, 44,370; 1933, 
45,132; 1932, 45,909. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,377 and 2,678; live 
stock, 1,127 and 877; coal, 14,262 and 15,762; coke, 236 and 379; forest 
products, 6,768 and 7,266; ore, 419 and 736; merchandise, L. C. L,, 
28,817 and 28,849; miscellaneous, 34,647 and 32,878; total, 1934, 88,653; 
1933, 89,425; 1932, 91,703. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 7,485 and 7,064 
live stock, 6,826 and 6,276; coal, 5,826 and 7,417; coke, 572 and 1,013; 
forest products, 5,613 and 5,871; ore, 8,266 and 9,687; merchandise, L. 
Cc, L., 19,257 and 19,272: miscellaneous, 30,677 and 26,786; total, 1934, 
84,522; 1933, 83,386; 1932, 75,159. 

Central western district: Grain and grain products, 7,115 and 
8,526; live stock, 11,040 and 9,216: coal, 9,485 and 10,359: coke, 180 and 
255; forest products, 3,770 and 4,126; ore, 1,107 and 1,548; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 23,509 and 23,912; miscellaneous, 49,270 and 52,529; total, 1934, 
105,476; 1933, 110,471; 1932, 103,104. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,678 and 3,812; 
live stock, 2,492 and 2,008; coal, 2,915 and 4,308; coke, 170 and 93; for- 
est products, 2,921 and 3,117; ore, 219 and 146; merchandise, L. C. L., 
12,900 and 12,704; miscellaneous, 30,105 and 29,088; total, 1934, 55,400; 
1933, 55,276; 1932, 58,251. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 28,702 and 30,157; live 
stock, 25,336 and 22,146; coal, 122,069 and 132,382; coke, 5,227 and 6,408; 
forest products, 21,966 and 24,174; ore, 14,655 and 19,917; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 162,279 and 171,733; miscellaneous, 244,018 and 235,506; total, 
1934, 624,252; 1933, 642,423; 1932, 617,284. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1934 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 








1934 1933 1932 

Four weeks in January ........... . 2,177,562 1,924,208 2,266,771 
Four weeks in February ....... ... 2,308,869 1,970,566 2,243,221 
Five weeks in March ........ ‘ .. 3,059,217 2,354,521 2,825,798 
Four weeks in April ................ 2,334,831 2,025,564 2,229,173 
Four weeks in May ...........s000. 2,441,653 2,143,194 2,088,088 
Ew WEGD FR TUMS bose ccc ccccvecas 3,078,199 2,926,247 2,454,769 
Wer “WOOD TR DUTY once cccsess 2,346,297 2,498,390 1,932,704 
Four weeks in August ..... eee 2,531,141 2,064,798 
Five weeks in September ... 3,142,263 3,240,849 2,867,370 
Week ended October 6 ............. 631,318 662,373 625,089 
Week ended October 13 ‘he 635,639 670,680 649,690 
Week ended October 20. 640,280 657,005 641,985 
Week ended October 27 ‘ ; 624,252 642,423 617,284 

Total : : ha eng a cen ...20,840,288 24,247,161 23,506,740 





EASTMAN PASSENGER ORDER 

Suit was filed in the federal court, at Chicago, November 2, 
by the L, & N., Big Four, N. C. & St. L. and the N. Y. C., asking 
an injunction against Coordinator Eastman’s order forbidding a 
proposed new routing arrangement of southern passenger trains 
into Chicago over the New York Central, instead of over the 
C. & E.I. Hearing on the application was set for Nov. 13, before 
Judge Sullivan, U. S. District Court, Chicago. The routing ar- 
rangement, which might have gone in effect prior to the effective 
date of the coordinator’s order, was stopped by an injunction 
granted by Federal Judge John P. Barnes, earlier in the week 
(see Traffic World, Oct. 27, p. 689, and Nov. 3, 734). 


RAILROAD EMPLOYMENT 


Railroad employment in October was 1.33 per cent under 
that in October last year, according to statistics compiled from 
carrier reports by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. 

Class I steam railroads, exclusive of switching and terminal 
companies, reported that they had 1,011,228 employes as of the 
middle of October, a decrease of 1.33 per cent compared with 
October, 1933, and a decrease of 1.18 per cent compared with 
September, 1934. 

The bureau’s index of railroad employment, using the 1923- 
1925 average as a base of 100, gives a figure of 55.1 for Octo- 
ber, adjusted for seasonal variation. Unadjusted for such varia- 
tion the figure is 56.6. In June the adjusted figure was 57.7 
and the unadjusted, 59. The figures show that railroad em- 
ployment has been decreasing since June. 

By groups of employes the bureau’s statement shows Octo- 
ber employment as follows: Executives, officials and staff as- 
sistants, 11,970, a decrease of 1.12 per cent compared with 
October last year; professional, clerical and general, 164,866, an 
increase of ten-hundredths of one per cent compared with Octo- 
ber a year ago; maintenance of way and structures, 217,782, a 
decrease of twenty-four hundredths of one per cent compared 
with October a year ago; maintenance of equipment and stores, 
269,627, a decrease of 2.19 per cent compared with October last 
year; transportation (other than train, engine and yard), 125,088, 
a decrease of 1.45 per cent compared with October last year; 
transportation (yardmasters, switchtenders and hostlers), 12,281, 
a decrease of ninety-one hundredths of one per cent compared 
with October last year; transportation (train and engine serv- 
ice), 209,614, a decrease of 2.39 per cent compared with October 
last year. 
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COORDINATION OF REGULATION 


Addressing the Atlanta Freight Bureau and other organiza 
tions at Atlanta, Ga., Coordinator Eastman, November 6, reviewed 
efforts that had been made and efforts that might be made, by 
the elimination of waste and the improvement of facilities of 
the railroads, including the streamline passenger train and the 
suggestion of an ideal freight car, made by Director Turney, of 
his section of transportation. That ideal would be a car light 
enough to carry five times its weight; strong enough to drag one 
thousand times its weight; versatile enough to handle any com 
modity in any weather or temperature, insulated, coolable and 
heatable; adaptable in size to present day sales unit require- 
ments, providing security for person and property; accessible for 
loading and unloading from any one of six sides; and finally 
attaining both mobility and utility by being quickly transferable 
from rail to highway chassis vertically, longitudinally and 
laterally. 

Many railroad men, the coordinator said, would say that that 
was a pipe dream. Perhaps it was, said Mr. Eastman, who 
observed that where there was smoke there was apt to be fire. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the railroads were beset on all 
sides by competition, their coal tonnage being taken from them 
by the competition of other fuels and all that Mr. Eastman said 
the railroads were still the great and necessary transportation 
system of the country, ranking near the top of the key industries. 

“And the time is far distant, if it will ever come,” said the 
coordinator, “when they will go the way of the canal boat and 
the stage coach. We all, I believe, want to the railroads 
thrive and prosper, for when they are sick the malady does not 
stop with them but spreads a long way beyond.” 

After discussing elimination of wastes and improving serv- 
ice, Mr. Eastman discussed his duty to recommend legislation, 
including regulation of transportation. On that phase he said: 


see 


I do not want to leave you, however, without saying something 

ut the second of my duties, namely, the duty of studying the en- 
ire transportation situation, including all the other forms of trans- 
rtation as well as the railroads, and recommending further and 
more permanent legislation for the improvement of transportation con- 
ditions generally. We are working on a program, and it has several 


phases. I shall leave the unfolding of that program for a later occa- 

n, and for the present confine my remarks to a very important 
part of it which I gave to the world in a comprehensive report at 
the last session of Congress, and which I shall continue to recom- 


end at the session to come. I refer to the recommendation for the 

ordinated public regulation by a single federal agency of all im- 
portant forms of transportation, including the motor carriers and the 
water carriers as well as the railroads. 


As I indicated when I began these remarks, transportation com- 
etition has grown apace in recent years. It is running riot in all 
parts of the country, and the conditions which now exist resemble 
osely those railroad conditions which gave rise to federal regulation 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission way back in 1887. It is often 
forgotten that it was the abuses of competition, even more than the 
buses of monopoly, which impelled that legislation, but you have 
ause to remé@mber that here in the South, for this was a territory 
which was most prolific of complaints against the railroads. In fact 

st of the important cases which went to the Supreme Court in the 
early history of the Commission originated in this part of the country, 
and they were largely discrimination cases. 


We have spent an enormous amount of money on transportation 


facilities since 1920. The best estimates which we can make indicate 
that since that year a greater sum has been invested in facilities 
mpetitive with the railroads than was invested in them at that 
e, and in the same period the railroad investment itself has been 


reased by approximately one-third. It was inevitable that such a 
remendous increase in facilities should have resulted in disorder and 
waste and in much competition which is wholly destructive. For a 

e the railroads ignored the new competition; then they complained 
tterly of the rate-cutting of their rivals; now their complaints are 
swelled by equally vociferous complaints from the water lines, the 

ks, and the busses against railroad rate-cutting. 

No sensible man wishes to suppress the new forms of transpor- 
g yn. or believes that it is possible to suppress them. They have, as 
have already stated, improved the art of transportation, given serv- 


e to the public having new qualities which satisfied a public de- 
nd, and created an immense volume of new traffic on their own 
count. They all have their places in the sun, and they are here to 


But it is quite possible to improve the conditions under which 
ey operate, for the good of them all and for the good of the entire 
intry There is no sound reason why the various forms of trans- 
ortation should wage an eternal feud, for there are many ways in 

vhich they can function as allies instead of enemies. Our studies will, 
believe, make it quite clear that there are numerous situations in 

which the railroads can utilize the truck and the bus in their own 
perations to great advantage and profit, and in which they can with 
ke advantage cooperate with the waterways and the air carriers. 

The essential thing is to fit these various agencies into a better work- 

ng whole and introduce some elements of order and planning into the 
tional transportation system. 

Common transportation for hire has from time immemorial been 
egarded as a public business. It is too vital to the people to be re- 
garded as anything else, and it has always been recognized as a proper 
subject of public regulation. Open, free-for-all competition has been 
ried, and we know with certainty from much actual, practical ex- 
erience that it will not work. It is destructive of the essentials of 

sound transportation system. I have outlined these sesentials be- 
fore, but they will bear repeating. From the public standpoint they 
re safe, reliable, and convenient service at known, dependable, and 
reasonable rates, free from unjust discrimination, by reliable and re- 
sponsible operators able to operate with economy and efficiency and 
with sufficient financial strength to expand as need develops and take 
dvantage of improvements in the art of transportation. 

If the door is opened wide to permit all comers to engage in the 
business regardless of the public need and their own qualifications 
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will for their services, the result is cut-throat, de 
structive competition, which breeds all manner of discriminations, 
usually in favor of the big shipper and the big community, and un 
reasonable rates where opportunity permits, and winds up in a finan- 
cial demoralization which imperils safety and good service, undermines 
labor, destroys the stability which good business conditions require, 
and eventually stops the investment of funds necessary to develop- 
ment, unless it leads in, as it often does, to combination and monop 
oly. The advantages which shippers may seem to gain from such a 
state of affairs are only temporary and fugitive. They are offset by 
immediate disadvantages and by the final demoralization which in- 
evVitably sets in 

It is a pleasure to find that recognition of these facts is growing 
all over the country. I find very few experienced and responsible op- 
erators of any form of transportation who do not favor regulation of 
some kind, and by the federal government. I find the same sentiment 
developing among the business men of the country. Already it has 
borne fruit in most of the states, and they are with one accord ap- 
pealing to the federal government for aid. The main question 


and to charge at 


seems 


to be as to the form which federal regulation should take. 

One thing seems to me clear, and there is no escape from it 
It is impossible to expect coordination in transportation through 
regulation, unless regulation is itself coordinated. There is no way 


of getting consistent, impartial regulation directed to a common 
end unless a single federal agency is given responsibility for the 
entire transportation situation. The proposition is almost self-evident 
Separate commissions are bound to work at cross purposes. Each 
will become the partisan of its own form of transportation; each will 
see one corner of transportation and not the whole picture: their 


policies will pull in many different directions; the transportation 
muddle will still be with us 

I believe that the Interstate Commerce Commission should un- 
dertake this work As a member of that body, I may, of course, 
be convicted of some degree of prejudice The Commission has its 
faults, as every human institution has. Nevertheless it is nearly 50 
years old, it has built up a good organization, it has experience, 
and the breath of scandal has never attached to its operations. It 
has never pleased everybody and it never will, but the remarkable 


thing is that the dissatisfaction, such as there is, is based on grounds 
which frequently conflict, and it is difficult to indict the Commission 
for favoritism of any particular group, faction, or interest. 


If the Commission is entrusted with these new duties, it may be 


that some degree of expansion and reorganization will be advisable, 
for the purpose of enabling the Commission to carry on its work 
with greater efficiency and satisfaction to all concerned. We are 
working on this problem and I feel sure that it can be solved in 
a manner which will meet the needs of the situation. 

Summing up what I have said, the rehabilitation of the rail- 
roads is a matter of the most vital importance to the entire country 


will, furnish 
lagging behind, and 
movement in a Way 
and the 
prac 


It will stimulate commerce and industry as few things 
work for capital goods industries which are now 
eventually increase the volume of transportation 
which will be of benefit to all agencies of transportation 
labor engaged therein. Soon rehabilitation is both possible and 
ticable, but it will require a high degree of cooperation on the part 
of all concerned, leadership and planning by the government, and 
the establishment of conditions of greater order and stability in the 
general transportation situation. We are endeavoring to work toward 
those ends, and I hope that we may have your help 


New Passenger Equipment 


In his speech before the Atlanta Freight Bureau and other 


organizations at Atlanta, Coordinator Eastman said the new 
competition (motor vehicle in particular) had brought the rail- 
road inventor back to life with the result that now a tidal wave 


of improvement seemed about to sweep the scene, his reference 
being to air conditioning and improvement of seats of passen- 
Continuing, he said: 


ger cars. 


And now the fast, diesel-electric, stream-line air-conditioned 
trains have made their appearance. They are only a forerunner of 
what is to come. 

There are some dangers in the situation. The fast, stream-line 


trains have struck the public fancy. They are a splendid manifesta 
tion of new enterprise. Undoubtedly they have their place. But their 
first cost is now very high and must come down, and there is a great 
amount of passenger service to which these costly trains are not 
well suited, but to which other possible improvements, which are in 
some danger of being neglected, would be very well adapted. I refer 
to the development of light-weight, speedy car units operated by low- 
cost motors and able to provide a cheaper and more flexible and 
frequent service on the branch and secondary lines. It would be a 
blunder for the railroads to engage in the same old competitive fight 
and plunge into the buying of rival stream-line trains regardless of 
the real needs of the traffic and of any adequate plans for coopera- 
tion and coordination in the furnishing of service 

It would be a blunder of even greater magnitude to neglect the 
large opportunities which seem to be opening up for improvement of 
equipment and service in the handling of the freight traffic, which 
has always been of far more importance from the standpoint of rail 


road revenues than the passenger traffic. It may interest you to 
know that the railroads now move, on the average, two tons of dead 
weight of cars and motive power for every net ton of freight that 
they carry. This includes return empty haul. The tare weight of 
the present box car is equal to 90 per cent of its average load and 
50 per cent of its maximum load, The ratio of tare to pay load is 
greater than in any other kind of freight vehicle : 

However—and here comes the sting at the end of the tail—im- 


provements in equipment and service cannot be made by impecunious 
roads, except to the extent that the Federal Government is willing to 
act as a fairy godmother. That is why it is essential that every prac- 
tical and reasonable means be adopted to bring down costs of opera- 
tion, quite apart from such improvements. They can be brought 
down, as I believe we shall be able to show, by greater cooperation 


and coordination of effort, but it will require cooperation, not only on 
the part of the railroads gvith each other, but on the part of labor, 
shippers, investors, communities, and the country as a whole 





RAILROADS CALL ON EASTMAN 
F. E. Williamson, Daniel Willard, J. J. Pelley, J. J. Bernet, 
H. A. Scandrett and Carl Gray, directors of the newly formed 
Association of American Railroads and members of its execu- 
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tive committee, R. V. Fletcher, vice president and general coun- 
sel, and Fairman Dick, financial adviser of the association, paid 
a courtesy call on Coordinator Eastman November 7, formally 
notifying him of the formation of the association and their 
election. They said they desired to cooperate with the coordina- 
tor and expressed their good Wishes in answer to which Mr. 
Eastman made similar expressions. 

The directors composing the executive committee of the 
Association of American Railroads, R. V. Fletcher, vice presi- 
dent and general counsel of the association and Fairman Dick, 
the financial adviser, paid a courtesy call on Chairman Lee 
of the Commission on November 8. 

The members of the executive committee of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads November 9 made what Mr. Pelley 
described as “a courtesy call” on President Roosevelt. They 
were with the President only a few minutes. 


REORGANIZATION OF DEMURRAGE 


Not satisfied with the handling that had been given by the 
General Committee of the American Railway Association of a 
memorandum on demurrage, prepared for him by Director Bartel 
of the Commission’s Bureau of Service and approved by Director 
Hardie of the Commission’s Bureau of Traffic and Director Bonne- 
ville of its Bureau of Inquiry (see Traffic World, April 14, p. 
695), Coordinator Eastman has returned the whole matter to 
the three regional coordinating committees of the railroads, for 
“more thorough consideration than it has yet received at the 
hands of the coordinating committees.” 

The coordinating committees had asked the general commit- 
tee of the American Railway Association to deal with the sub- 
ject. The coordinator has had Charles E. Bell, his executive 
and traffic assistant, go over the work of the general committee. 

“The report of the general committee is lacking in adequate 
discussion of the subject-matter under consideration, and is 
largely confined to a skeleton statement of conclusions and 
recommendations,” said Mr. Eastman in sending the subject back 
to the coordinating committees, “The indefinite and ineffective 
character of many of the latter is pointed out in Mr. Bell’s mem- 
orandum,” which Mr. Eastman also sent to the coordinating 
committees. 

In transmitting Mr. Bell’s memorandum Coordinator East- 
man observed “you will note therein that the statements and 
recommendations made therein are approved by Directors Bartel 
and Bonneville, although the recommendations go considerably 
further than those which are contained in the original memo- 
randum which I transmitted to you on April 5.’ Further the 
coordinator said: 





Permit me to point out that: 1. The recommendations made in 
the original memorandum were prepared by three directors of im- 
portant bureaus of the Commission and were based, not on theory, 
but on actual experience with and ample opportunity to observe the 
neglect by the carriers of adequate enforcement of the demurrage 
and storage rules, andthe losses in net revenue which result from 
such neglect. They are in no doubt whatsoever in regard to the ex- 
tent of this neglect and its importance from a net revenue standpoint. 

2. hese conclusions have now been reviewed by a man on my 
staff who has had large practical experience on the railroad side with 
this matter, and he not only accepts the conclusions but makes 
recommendations which go considerably beyond those originally made. 
He, also, is in no doubt whatsoever in regard to the importance of 
the subject from a net revenue standpoint. 

3. The adequate enforcement of demurrage and storage rules is 
plainly a matter which may be and is adversely affected by the com- 
petition between the carriers, and which therefore cannot safely be 
entrusted to the staffs of the individual railroads. 

The report of the general committee is lacking in adequate dis- 
cussion of the subject-matter under consideration, and is largely 
confined to a skeleton statement of conclusions and recommendations. 
The indefinite and ineffective character of many of the latter is pointed 
out in Mr. Bell's memorandum. 

The matter is one which merits, in my judgment, more thorough 
consideration than it has yet received at the hands of the coordinat- 
ing committees, for it presents opportunities for substantial net sav- 
ings to the carriers. I bespeak your careful consideration of Mr. 
Bell’s memorandum. He will be glad to meet with you at your con- 
venience, together with Directors Bartel and Bonneville, answer any 
questions which you may wish to ask, and discuss the matter at 
length. 


Coordinator Eastman, in his letter to the coordinating com- 
mittees replacing the matter on their desks, called attention to 
the fact that that report was submitted to him on September 24, 
October 9 and October 22, respectively, by the southern, eastern 
and western coordinating committees, with statements to the 
effect that the recommendations made therein had been approved 
and that steps would be taken to bring about their consummation. 

Mr. Bell, in his memorandum to Coordinator Eastman, said 
that the General Committee made its report to the board of di- 
rectors under date of June 26, but was not received in his office 
until September 24, “nearly six months having elapsed since your 
letter of April 5 to the regional coordinating committees.” Speak- 
ing of the work of the general committee, Mr. Bell said: 


Summarized, it may fairly be said that certain of the recom- 
mendations, if made effective, would substantially improve the pres- 
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ent situation but, taken as a whole, they fall far short of what is 
requisite for adequate country-wide ‘supervision of demurrage and 
storage, especially in New England, trunk line, and C. F. A. terri 
tories, and in the great expanse of territory now under the jurisdiction 
of the western weighing and inspection bureau, to which would bes 
added the state of Texas and a part of the territory now under thx 
jurisdiction of the intermountain demurrage bureau. 

Moreover, there is no assurance that the recommendatons of th 
general committee will be made effective because: (1) The genera! 
committee could only recommend; (2) instead of making definite rec- 
ommendations that certain things be done the committee contented 
itself with recommending that the attention of the railroad presidents 
‘“‘be directed’”’ to some of them, and that the executive committees 
‘be requested”’ to review or give consideration to others, and, there- 
fore; (3) the approval by the coordinating committees of the recom- 
mendation of the general committee carries with it no requirement 
that the things the general committee believes should be done shal! 
be put into effect. 

Mr. Bartel’s recommendations, which contemplate a really effi- 
cient plan of demurrage and storage supervision, appear to hav: 
received scant consideration and one of his major recommendations 
has apparently been ignored, viz., the establishment of one additional! 
inspection bureau of the inspection and adjustment type and a redis- 
tribution of the western territory. 


After reviewing the recommendation by the general com 
mittee Mr. Bell pointed out what he thought the deficiencies in 
the bureaus as now operated. The need for a radical change in 
the demurrage and storage set up in the New England, trunk 
line and Central Freight Association territories and in the terri- 
tory under the jurisdiction of the Western Weighing and Inspec- 
tion Bureau, he said, was manifest from the reports made to the 
general committee. That additional supervision was needed in 
the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau and the Intermountain Bureau 
was also disclosed, he said; also that the Southern Demurrage and 
Storage Bureau needed a larger force. Yet, he added, there was 
no assurance in the report of the general committee that existing 
evils would be cured and sufficient remedy applied. His idea is 
that what is known as a “detail plan” bureau is necessary. In 
closing his discussion and making his recommendations, Mr 
Bell said: 


Predicated upon (1) information in the files of the Commis- 
sion as reflected in Director Bartel’s memorandum transmitted with 
your letter of April 25 to the coordinating committees; (2) the dis- 
cussions I have had with Director Bartel; (3) the conditions shown 
to exist by the replies of the heads of the various demurrage bureaus 
to the questionnaire of the General Committee; (4) my own contact 
with and knowledge of the subject, extending over a long period 
of years, and (5) the fact that the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the General Committee, if carried out, would simply be a 
partial remedy and would not cure the conditions now existing and 
therefore, would not accomplish the objective you have in mind, viz., 
thorough and efficient nation-wide supervision of demurrage and 
storage, I am convinced that such supervision can only be accom- 
plished by a sufficient number of demurrage and storage bureaus 
operating under the “Detail Plan,’ charged with the responsibility 
of properly supervising all demurrage and storage, without excep- 
tion (including demurrage and storage on coal at all ports, including 
lake ports). Such bureaus would be vested with all the authority 
requisite for their most efficient operation, including the authority to 
require that adequate and accurate demurrage and storage records 
be kept at all stations. Obviously, it would be necessary to place 
under their jurisdiction all matters of refunds and cancellations of 
demurrage and storage charges. Manifestly, also, it would be neces- 
sary that all railroads subject to the Interstate Commerce Act place 
under the jurisdiction of such bureaus the entire supervision of de- 
murrage and storage at all points on their respective lines. 

This conclusion goes far beyond the recommendations contained 
in the above mentioned memorandum of Director Bartel. He agrees 
with me that if the proposed set-up can be had, it will constitute 
the best supervision possible. He feels, however, that if the whole 
loaf is not obtainable, what he originally recommended will go 4 
long way toward curing the trouble. 

That the expense of these organizations would be more than 
offset by additional receipts from demurrage and storage charges is 
evidenced by the showing set forth in letter dated October 16, 1933, 
from Manager Chalfant of the Eastern Demurrage and Storage 
Bureau, copy of which was attached to Director Bartel’s memoran- 
Gis <a « 

Based on the foregoing, I believe the following to be necessary 

1. That all railroads: subject to the Interstate Commerce Act, 
that interchange equipment, become parties to and observe the Na- 
tional Car Demurrage and Storage Rules, 

2. That all such railroads place the entire supervision of all 
demurrage and storage at all stations on their respective lines unde! 
the jurisdiction and direction of the appropriate demurrage and 
storage bureau hereinafter mentioned, and confer upon such bureaus 
the authority essential for complete and efficient supervision, includ- 
ing undivided authority to adjust and authorize the settlement of 
claims involving demurrage and storage, and also authority to in- 
vestigate all existing contracts, leases, arrangements, and practices, 
by reason of which legitimate demurrage and storage charges may 
be evaded. It should further be required that all future contracts, 
leases, or arrangements under the provisions of which demurrage 
might be evaded, shall first be approved by the administrative heads 
of the appropriate bureau and the executive committee having juris- 
diction. 

3. That the said railroads shall collectively establish, or cause 
to be established (or continued, as the case may be). the demurrage 
and storage bureaus hereinafter designated, ali to be organized and 
conducted as “Detail Plan’’ bureaus, and that the plan of super- 
vision, methods employed, and records made and kept shall conform 
substantially to the plan and methods now observed by the South- 
eastern Demurrage and Storage Bureau, except as may otherwite 
be specifically approved by the Coordinator. 

4. That each such bureau shall be authorized to employ such 
administrative, inspection, and clerical forces as will completel) 
and efficiently supervise all demurrage and all storage at all stations 
within its jurisdiction. 

5. That the following designated bureaus shall be established 
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d/or continued, subject to the requirements set forth in the pre- 
eding paragraph, with jurisdiction over all demurrage and storage 
all stations in the respective territories over which they ar 
orded jurisdiction: 
(A) New England Demurrage and Storage Bureau, with juris 
tion over the whole of New England, viz., the States of Maine, 
ew Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 


i ind 
(B) Trunk Line Demurrage and Storage Bureau, with jurisdiction 
er the whole of trunk line territory, including the western ter- 
but not including stations in Virginia and Kentucky now within 
jurisdiction of Southeastern Demurrage and Storage Bureau 
(Cc) Central Demurrage and Storage Bureau, with jurisdiction 
r the States of Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, the lower Peninsula of 
iigan, and portions of the states of New York and Pennsylvania 


est of the western termini; except its jurisdiction shall not include 
) that portion of Illinois embraced in western trunk line territory 
nd (b) stations on the southeastern lines in Indiana and Illinois 


ow Within the jurisdiction of the Southeastern Demurrage and 
Storage Bureau. 
(D) Southeastern Demurrage and Storage Bureau, with juris- 


tion over the same territory over which it is now accorded juris- 

tion, except that stations on the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway in 

Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia and Ulinois shall be under the juris- 
tion of the Central Demurrage and Storage Bureau. 

(EB) Western Trunk Line Demurrage and Storage Bureau, with 

diction over the states of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 

th Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, the upper Penin- 

of Michigan, and that part of the state of Illinois situated in 


estern trunk line territory. 
(F) Southwestern Demurrage and Storage Bureau, with jurisdic- 
over the states of Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and that part 
the state of Louisiana west of the Mississippi River 
G) Intermountain Demurrage and Storage Bureau, with juris- 
tion over states of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, and 
rado 
(H) Pacific Demurrage and Storage Bureau, with jurisdiction 
er the states of Washington, Oregon, California, Arizona and New 
Viexico 


ZEPHYR BEGINS REGULAR RUN 


The Zephyr, the streamline diesel-motored train of the Bur- 
ington, will be placed on regular schedule, between Kansas City 
and Lincoln, Sunday, November 11. The schedule will call for 
covering the 250-mile run in 4 hours and 55 minutes, including 
a half-hour stop at Omaha. The train will leave Lincoln at 7:30 
a. m., arriving at Kansas City at 1:00 p.m. The return trip will 
start at 2:30 p. m. with arrival scheduled at Lincoln for 7:55 

m. The initial journey will be accompanied by appropriate 
ceremonies at Lincoln, Omaha, and Kansas City, in which ox 
arts, covered wagons, and pony express riders will participate. 

Burlington officials expect to learn much, both about the 
peration of such trains and about their effect on passenger traffic 
from this schedule. It is pointed out that the route is paralleled 
by a concrete highway and the hope is that some of the auto- 
mobile traffic will be diverted to the new train. On the schedule, 

replaces two steam trains. 

In several months of exhibitions, at many places throughout 
the country, the Zephyr was visited by 1,977,346 people. 


L C. STREAMLINE TRAIN 


Breakfast in St. Louis, several hours’ work in Chicago, and 
back in St. Louis by bedtime will be possible for business men 
when plans announced by L. A. Downs, president of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, become effective. The first step in this direc- 
tion was taken November 2, when a contract was placed with 
the Pullman Company for the Illinois Central’s first streamline, 
electrically-driven train. 

It will be a five-car train about three hundred and thirty feet 
The equipment will be a motor car, baggage, mail and 
express car, two coaches, and a lounge car. Meals will be served 
in all passenger cars from an electric kitchen. 

According to present plans the train will make the run 
etween the two cities, two hundred and ninety-two miles, in 
than five hours, with scheduled stops between terminal 
points. The present schedule is six and one-half hours. No 
extra fare will be charged. 

Mr. Downs says the train will be delivered early in April 
and that it will have two unusual features. One of these will be 
the twelve hundred horsepower, sixteen cylinder “V” type, Win- 
ton Diesel engine, which will drive the generators. This is 
said to be the largest engine of this type yet built for train 
service, 

The other feature is the material of which the train will be 
constructed. This material is a new chromium, copper and silicon 
steel named Cor-Ten by its makers, the U. S. Steel Corporation. 
This steel, while it is as heavy as ordinary steel, can be used in 
much thinner cross sections, because of its greater strength. Mr. 
Downs say this is the coming steel for weight saving. The 
extra-powerful motor makes it possible to accelerate much faster, 
i necessary factor where a fast run is broken by intermediate 
tops. 

The train will cost $400,000, financed by a PWA loan. By 
making the round trip in one day it will replace two steam trains. 

There will be accommodations for one hundred and fifty 
passengers in the standard-width coaches. Aluminum and natural 
wood will be used in the interior, with upholstery in a pleasing 
variety of colors, The entire train will be air-conditioned. 
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EASTMAN ON CUTTING RAIL COSTS 


Eastman, Federal 
Birmingham Traffic and 
Railroad Problems."’) 


Coordinator of Trans 
Transportation C 


(Address of Joseph B 
portation before the 
November 5, on 

Birmingham is a peculiarly appropriate place for a talk on 
railroads, because railroads mean much to this city and like- 
wise it means much to them. You have here one of the great 
railroad centers of the South and its greatest center of heavy 
manufacturing. The railroads bring much business to Birming- 
ham and it reciprocates by giving them a great volume of 
traffic. Naturally you have a keen interest in the future of 
the railroads and in all that pertains to them. 

In my public talks I find it necessary to begin by identify- 
ing myself, for my rather imposing title of Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation does not in itself convey a very clear idea 
of what my duties actually are. It is a temporary job, which 
comes to an end under the Emergency Act on June 16, 1£35, 
and it has two parts. One is to help the railroads eliminate 
unnecessary duplications and wastes, particularly those which 
are caused by their failure to cooperate with each other and 
coordinate their activities. The other is to study the entire 
transportation situation, including not only the railroads but 
all other means of transportation, and recommend further and 
more permanent legislation for the improvement of general con- 
ditions. I shall try to give you some idea of what I am trying 
to do under both of those heads. 

Let me first give you a picture of what the railroads are 
up against, as I see it. Of course they are sufferinig, like almost 
everybody else, from the depression. They have nothing to 
sell except service to others, and they cannot move traffic un- 


less it is there to move. Consequently they reflect general 
business conditions very closely, and no one can reasonably 
expect them to be prosperous so long as the country is not 


prosperous. Yet we can by no means sit back with the comfort- 


able thought that the troubles of the railroads will end with 
the depression, for that is only one part of the story. 
There is another great factor in their troubles, and that 


is the recent and extraordinary growth of competing forms of 
transportation. This country has seen no more remarkab!e 
thing than the development in a comparatively short span of 
years of thousands of miles of well paved highways teeming 
with millions of automotive vehicles. Traffic domains which for 


years were regarded as exclusive railroad property are now 
shot through with competition from the highway vehicle, and 
to make matters worse there has been a rebirth of inland 


waterway competition, coastal and intercoastal competition has 
grown more intense, pipe lines have invaded the gasoline as 
well as the crude oil traffic, the great coal traffic has been 
curtailed by the incursions of fuel oil, natural gas, and hydro- 
electric power, the airplane has taken its place in the trans- 
portation scene, and there is a tendency to decentralize and 
spread industry in various ways in order to reduce the amount 
and cost of necessary transportation. 

This is no mushroom growth which will 


disappear over 


night. Some of it may answer that description, but at bottom 
the new competition is a solid, permanent thing based on an 


investment of billions of dollars, and it is here to say. It has 
indeed changed the art of transportation and of transportation 
engineering in very important respects. So far as the railroa’s 
are concerned, it has made their competition with each other 
much less important from the public point of view and ther 
lack of cooperation much more dangerous from their own point 
of view. It has also transformed the conditions under which 
much railroad service must be furnished and charged for. 


The inroads which the competing forms of transportation, 
particularly the motor trucks, are today making in railroad 
traffic are due in part to lower charges, but in even larger 
measure to greater speed, frequency, convenience, and adapt?- 
bility of service. If the railroads are to grow and thrive, or 
even to keep from slipping back, it is clear that they must get 
their costs down to the lowest point consistent with good serv- 
ice and fair labor conditions, and that they must also prepare 
to give the public the kind of service which these modern com- 
petitive conditions make necessary. This is true now that the 
roads are operated by private enterprise, but it would not be 
one whit less true if they were operated by the government. 

When I became Coordinator, I found that I could not do 
much in the way of immediate elimination of waste, because of 
the provisions of the Act which restrict reductions in railroad 
employment. These restrictions might not have had that effect, 
if railroad traffic had increased sufficiently, but this it did not 
do. I felt that the time was ripe, however, for a thorough sur- 
vey of railroad operation, service, equipment, and rate-making 
policies. We could at least try to locate the duplications and 
the wastes, find out how equipment and service can be im- 
proved, and discover some of the weaknesses in present rates. 
I undertook to organize such a survey and to enlist the help 
of the railroads, of the other transportation agencies, of ship- 
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pers and travelers, and of those who manufacture for the rail- 
roads. For the most part they proved very willing to co- 
operate, and the chief trouble which we have had has been 
in analyzing and extracting conclusions from the really enor- 
mous mass of data which we have accumulated. 


Results of Survey 


Several reports have already been issued, and some of the 
most important are still to come. In this brief talk I can not 
undertake to go into any detail, but I can tell you in a very 
bold and compact way what I believe our survey will develop. 
It either has shown or will show: 


1. That it is physically possible to lower the cost of railroad op- 
eration very materially and without harm to service by the unifica- 
tion or joint use of many terminal facilities; by a nation-wide pool- 
ing of the cars used in interline service; by various arrangements 
for the pooling and concentration of trains or traffic; by the joint use, 
to some extent, of shops and the modernization of shop eauipment; 
by a greater degree of standardization and simplification of equip- 
ment, materials, and supplies; by reducing inter-company transfers 
of freight and cars; by reducing and simplifying inter-company ac- 
counting and employing the device of a clearing house in connection 
therewith; and in numerous other similar ways. 

2. That it is quite possible to reduce costs of operation further 
and improve service at the same time, by using motor trucks and 
busses in various ways to supplement, or as a substitute for, rail 
operation. 

3. That it will be possible to reduce costs of operation and im- 
prove service still further by the utilization of new types of equip- 
ment which are now available or are in process of development, in- 
cluding diesel-electric engines, direct-drive gas or diesel motors ap- 
plied to smaller units, other types of improved motive power, light- 
weight passenger and freight cars of new design, interchangeable con- 
tainers or demountable truck bodies which can be transported on 
flat cars and given store-door service at origin and destination by 
motor trucks, and other similar mechanical improvements. 

4. That railroad revenues can be increased materially by the es- 
tablishment of adequate charges for accessorial or incidental services 
of various kinds, where wasteful competition has either prevented 
the levying of any charge or has driven charges down to a non-com- 
pensatory ftevel. Incidentally my traffic assistant, Marion Caskie, 
whom you all know, is doing fine work in endeavoring to unravel and 
solve this very troublesome problem, 

6. That present railroad rates are highly complex and based on 
minute differentiations between forms of traffic which reflect so-called 
“value of the service’’ as well as costs; that this system of charg- 
ing grew up when the railroads had a monopoly of much traffic which 
they do not enjoy today; and that these rates are in many respects 
badly suited and adjusted to the conditions which now prevail. 

You have seen or heard of the diesel-electric, streamline, 
lightweight, air-conditioned trains which certain railroads are 
now testing out. In my judgment these are only the advance 
guard of the improvements in railroad equipment and service 
which will soon be marching on the scene, if they are given a 
fair chance. But do not forget that such improvements cost 
money and require credit and do not forget, also, that the main- 
tenance of the railroads is now heavily in arrears and must be 
made good. That is where the need comes in for every prac- 


ticable and reasonable reduction in costs of operation. 
Railroad Point of View 


Nor should any one have the idea that these reductions in 
costs, which are well within the range of possibility and prac- 
ticability, will be welcomed on all hands and be easy to bring 
about. Let us look at it, first, from the railroad point of view. 

While the railroads do together constitute a national sys- 
tem of transportation, the immediate duty of the individual man- 
agement is to promote the welfare of its own practical railroad 
or system. Since railroads are in competition at the more im- 
portant points and for the more important traffic of the country, 
their individual interests are often adverse or conflicting, or at 
least they seem so to be on the surface. The principal executive 
officers have grown up in the business, and this idea of conflict- 
ing interests is ingrained and predominant. Their habit of mind 
is intensely individualistic and suspicious of collective action. 
When such action is proposed, although it may plainly be for the 
good of the industry as a whole, the normal railroad executive 
will at once seek to determine how it may affect his railroad 
in comparison with others. It is easy for him to fear that it 
will have an adverse effect from that point of view, and if he 
does, down goes his thumb on the proposition. He is particu- 
larly suspicious of any coilective proposal which has a nation- 
wide aspect, for he sees in it a tendency toward “nationalization” 
of the railroads, or at all events a decrease in the importance of 
the local managements. I am not complaining of these habits of 
mind, for they are very natural and to some extent necessary. I 
am merely stating the facts. 

Railroad labor will find grounds of dissatisfaction, for dupli- 
cations and wastes in railroad operation give employment which 
will cease if they are eliminated. I shall have more to say about 
the labor situation a little later on. Many communities will 
oppose, because they will fear that the importance of railroad 
lines on which they are located may be diminished or that they 
may be deprived of certain railroad shops or like facilities. Some 
large shippers will oppose, because they will fear that through 
greater cooperation and coordination on the part of the railroads 
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they may lose various special advantages which they have been 
able to extort by playing one railroad against another. 

Now it seems to me that the railroads and labor and ship 
pers and the rest of the country have a plain choice which they 
will have to make. We are trying to supply them with the 
facts on which to make that choice, but we can not make it for 
them. If I apprehend the situation correctly, the railroads have 
been slipping badly and are in danger of continuing to slip. If 
they are to move forward and thrive, they will have to gird up 
their loins and get rid of all useless “impedimenta,” as Julius 
Caesar used to say. If they do this, they will then have a chance 
to rehabilitate their equipment and their service and their rates 
and gain new traffic which will at length enhance their prestige 
and mean more employment. If they do not do this, they are 
very likely to lose still more of what they now have. 

If you have ever played chess, you know that often the way 
to victory is opened up by making an initial sacrifice of a piece. 
Here, as I see it, is a place for somewhat similar tactics. Take 
passenger traffic. The automobile has created a tremendous 
pool of travel. Stated in terms of passenger-miles this travel 
probably has a volume four or five times as great as the rail- 
roads ever handled in their history. If the railroads can by 
meeting the cost and service needs of the public tap and draw off 
only a small part of this pool, it will vastly improve their posi- 
tion. But if the railroads are to invade this field with any profit, 
they must get their costs down and modernize their equipment. 
The same principle applies to freight service. Bear in mind that 
I am not proposing a cut in costs at the expense of service. On 
the contrary every step in the suggested program leads up to 
better service. 

The Labor Problem 


The labor problem is the most difficult of all to solve. In 
recent years the total number of men engaged in transportation 
has considerably increased. Omitting local trucking entirely, 
the intercity trucks now use at least as many men as the rail- 
roads. But railroad labor has suffered very severely, not in 
wage rates, but in employment. No one with any heart can under 
present conditions contemplate a further reduction in railroad 
labor except with the most serious misgivings. Yet the railroad 
industry is in no position to furnish unnecessary or wasteful em- 
ployment, and if it continues to carry such a load, it is very 
likely to lose the opportunities which in the end will mean more 
traffic and more employment. The choice is between a live and 
growing industry and one which carries the germs of decay. I 
would say the same if the railroads were publicly instead of 
privately operated, for the outside competition would still exist, 
and no government can afford to operate an industry on a sub- 
sidized basis or except in accordance with sound business princi- 
ples. 

Rehabilitation of the railroads furnishes, I thoroughly be- 
lieve, a great opportunity for stimulating commerce and indus- 
try, and railroad labor will in the end profit along with the rest 
of the country from such rehabilitation. The first step, how- 
ever, is to place operation on the most economical and efficient 
basis. At the same time I would protect railroad labor in two 
ways. In the first place, a sound pension act is essential to the 
good of the industry. If the present act proves unsound, one 
that is sound can be provided. The industry needs this relief 
from superannuation, which is fast becoming a serious evil. It 
will thrive much better with a larger percentage of young blood, 
and retirements made in this way will materially lessen the 
need for retirements in connection with economy projects. In 
the second place, those who are displaced by such projects are 
entitled to protection through dismissal compensation, which 
will begin where pensions leave off and be graded in accordance 
with age, length of service, and present wage rates, Such com- 
pensation is not an untried device, but has been used with 
advantage both here and abroad. 

Such measures for the protection of labor will prevent the 
railroads from realizing at the outset the full benefits of economy 
projects, but they will be left with substantial benefits which 
will continually grow as time goes on. The protection is no 
more than justice to labor requirements, and in the end the results 
for the railroad employes will, I confidently believe, be far better 
than if the industry is permitted to drift with the present tide. 
For example, I look forward, as improvements are made, to an 
increased frequency and mobility in railroad service, both pas- 
senger and freight, which will provide large opportunities for 
labor. 

The Case of Investors 


The case of railroad “investors is very like that of labor. 
Investors have suffered severely, from suspensions of dividends 
and from defaults in many interest payments. Yet railroad 
indebtedness constitutes a burden which is very heavy under 
present conditions and which is very damaging to future credit. 
If credit under private operation is to meet the needs of the 
situation, a large part of that indebtedness must be translated 
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into a form which will carry with it no fixed interest obligations. 
In other words, investors, like labor, must make some apparent 
present sacrifice for the rehabilitation of the railroads, and thus 
help them reach a future position which it will otherwise be 
impossible to attained. 

It should be said that if the business of the country were 
to increase at a sufficiently rapid rate in the near future, and 
along With it the traffic of the railroads, the apparent sacrifice 
on the part of both labor and investors might become incon- 
sequential. 

I wish I had time to present to you, within the limits of 
your endurance, a more specific description of the surveys which 
my small staff has completed or has under way. Incidentally 
no one could wish for a more loyal, hard-working, and intelli- 
gent staff than I am fortunate enough to have. However, I 
must take time, before I am through, to say something about 
the second of my duties. 

Legislation 


As I have already indicated, that duty covers the entire 
transportation situation, including all other forms of transpor- 
tation as well as the railroads, and it is my job to recommend 
further and more permanent legislation which will improve 
transportation conditions generally. I shall not undertake here 
to outline the entire transportation program, but only to discuss 
one very important part of it which I recommended in a com- 
prehensive report last March, and shall continue to recommend, 
because I deem it to be essential. I refer to coordinated Fed- 
eral regulation under a single authority of all important forms 
of transportation, including the highway carriers and the water 
ines. 

Water transportation has always been with us and always 
will be. No one doubts that. It is a much older form of trans- 
portation than the railroad. So far as highway transportation 
for hire by automotive vehicle is concerned, no well-informed 
man doubts that it, also, is here to stay. In many respects it 
has improved the art of transportation, and it fills a public 
demand which cculd not otherwise be met. The same is true 
of air transportation. 

No program of public regulation ought to attempt to stifle 
any of these forms of transportation, and such an attempt would 
be a dismal failure if it were made. It is hardly necessary to 
say that I have no such thing in mind in what I am proposing. 
The end in view is very different. The legislation is designed 
for the sane and orderly development of each form of trans- 
portation, and for the benefit of them all. The vital thing is 
a national system of transportation in which each agency will 
play the part which it ought to play, in which destructive and 
wasteful competition will be reduced to a minimum, and in 
which cooperation and coordination will be far more con- 
spicuous than they are at present. 

There is no good reason why these different forms of trans- 
portation should wage battle in an eternal feud, because there 
are plenty of ways in which they can operate as allies. One 
of the things which my staff is undertaking to do is to locate 
those ways, and we expect to find any number of them. We 
are comparing the costs of various forms of rail transportation, 
on the line and in the terminals, with the corresponding costs 
of truck transportation. Beyond question there are many places 
where the truck can be used with profit to supplement or sub- 
stitute for rail operation, and likewise there are many places 
where the rails can do much to provide a more economical line 
haul for the trucks, on the longer distance traffic, through the 
movement of containers or demountable truck bodies. The rail- 
roads may indeed be expected gradually to become transpor- 
tation systems instead of mere railroad systems, and in the 
process to stimulate rather than retard the other forms of 
transportation. 

However, this is not the fundamental reason for coordinated 
Federal regulation. Common transportation for hire has from 
time immemorial been regarded as a public business all over 
the world. It is too vital to the well-being of the people to be 
regarded in dny other light, and it has always been recognized 
that it is a proper subject of public regulation. The essentials, 
from the public standpoint, are safe, reliable, and convenient 
service at known, dependable, and reasonable rates, free from 
unjust discrimination, by responsible operators able to operate 
with economy and efficiency and with sufficient financial strength 
to expand as need develops and take advantage of improvements 
in the art of transportation. 

It has also been found, not from theory but from actual, 
practical experience, that public regulation is necessary to pro- 
duce these results. If the door is opened wide to permit all 
comers to engage in the business regardless of the public need 
and their own qualifications and to charge at will for their 
services, the result is cut-throat, chiseling competition, which 
breeds all manner of discriminations, usually in favor of those 
Who have the most business to offer, and unreasonable rates 
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where opportunity offers, and winds up in financial demoraliza- 
tion which imperils safety and good service, undermines labor, 
destroys the stability which good business conditions demand, 
and eventually stops the investment of funds necessary to de- 
velopment. Whatever advantages shippers may at first seem 
to gain in such a free-for-all fight are wholly temporary. They 
do not last and in the end the whole country is thrown back 
for a loss. Nor need anyone fear that rates will rise under 
regulation above a sound economic level, for the opportunity 
which large shippers have to operate their own trucks and 
even their own barges or ships will set practical limits to any 
such rise. 

Experienced and responsible operators of all forms of 
transportation favor Federal regulation, because they recognize 
the need for it and know its advantages. The states have 
already embarked upon the work and are asking for Federal 
aid. The time has come for the central government to assume 
the leadership, promote order and stability in the field of 
transportation, and undertake to work out a national system 
of transportation which will meet the needs of the country 
with the least possible duplication and waste and furnish serv- 
ice at rates which will stimulate the free interchange of com- 
modities. 

If such regulation is to produce coordination, it must itself 
be coordinated, and this means a single regulating authority 
instead of several working at cross purposes. The logical 
body for this work is the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which has had an honorable record for nearly 50 years, and can 
be depended upon to do the job without fear or favor. It may 
need some measure of change in make-up and organization to 
perform the new duties in the best possible way, but that, I 
am sure, is a problem which can be worked out without undue 
difficulty. 

Let me in closing say that I find the keenest interest 
throughout the country in the transportation question, and 
quite generally a most reasonable attitude towards it. The 
vital importance of a sound railroad industry is recognized. 
The railroads still form the great, essential transportation sys- 
tems of the country. No one wants to pull them down, and 
all would like to help them up. At the same time it is recog- 
nized that the other transportation agencies have their place, 
and no one who uses them wants to pull them down. The 
feeling, as I sense it, is that a situation exists which calls for 
action, and that the government must take the lead in promot- 
ing order, stability, cooperation, and genuine progress, and in 
staving off a general demoralization which certainly threatens 
if it is not already here. If we all pull together, I believe that 
is precisely what can be done. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


(Excerpt from an address by H. G. Taylor, chairman, Western 
Association of Railway Executives, before a meeting of passenger 
traffic officers in St. Louis.) 

Under a form of government which permitted the widest 
possible freedom of action, men of genius and leadership took 
advantage of their opportunity to establish an industrial civili- 
zation that has been the admiration of the rest of the world. 
In the light of the unqualified success of individual independ- 
ence, one would suppose that full recognition of it would be 
accorded by everyone to whom its achievements are familiar. 
It is surprising, therefore, to discover that there are certain 
individuals who are bold enough to assert that the private 
operation of the railroads should now be abandoned and the 
properties turned over to the dubious administration of the 
United States government. The approach to this conclusion is 
not frank and direct, but rather oblique. Conditions are cre- 
ated by a variety of governmental policies which make the 
successful operation of the railroads under private management 
a difficult and almost impossible accomplishment. As a remedy 
for the relief of the situation thus produced, government owner- 
ship is suggested. If it were a football game, we would charge 
that the government was getting away with a number of costly 
“off-side” plays and that it was violating the rules by gouging 
in the scrimmages. Abandoning its position as referee, it in- 
sists on playing in the game itself and then condemning the 
loser because he cannot overcome the handicap. 

The railroads should welcome a frontal attack on this ques- 
tion. If the people of the United States are to adopt such a 
revolutionary change as this involves, then they should have 
opportunity to do so after the most full and complete dis- 
closure of the facts and arguments on both sides of the ques- 
tion. The subject could then be discussed on its merits and 
not presented, as at present, as a questionable alternative to 
a situation which need not exist. 

In a frank consideration of the wisdom of government own- 
ership, the friends of private operation could remind the citizens 
of this country of our own sorry excursion into government own- 
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ership during the World War. It would be possible to point out 
that the number of employes on the railroads during that period 
reached a peak of 2,080,000—600,000 more than were needed in 
private operation in the year 1929, when the peak of railroad 
traffic was handled in the United States. It would also be pos- 
sible to remind them that the government accumulated a deficit 
of over $600,000,000 during the two years of this experiment 
and that the situation became such, before the termination of 
government operation, that Congress was impomtuned to hasten 
the return of the properties to their owners. 


It would likewise be possible to direct the attention of the 
citizens of the country to the experience of our neighbors on 
the north. For about thirty years, the Dominion of Canada has 
been engaged in the operation of the Canadian National Rail- 
road. During that period, the project has accumulated a deficit 
of $748,000,000. Between the years 1922 and 1931, the Canadian 
National operated at a deficit of $456,000,000. During the same 
period, the Canadian Pacific, privately owned and privately 
operated, paid its taxes, the interest on its bonded debt, and 
earned beside a net profit of $312,879,000. The most successful 
year in the history of the Canadian National was 1928, and in 
that year it earned only one-third of its interest charges. 

In the report of a Royal Commission, appointed to make a 
survey of the railroad situation in the Dominion, appears the 
following comment: 


Running through its administrative practices, however, has been 
the red thread of extravagance. The disciplinary check upon undue 
expenditure inherent in private corporations because of their limited 
financial resources has not been in evidence. Requisitions of the man- 
agement have been endorsed by governments and successive parlia- 
ments have voted money freely, if not lavishly. 


It is interesting to note that, as a result of the lavish ex- 
penditures referred to, the indebtedness of the Canadian Na- 
tional, representing investment, aggregates $121,000 per mile, 
whereas the total capital costs of the privately owned Canadian 
Pacific averages only $54,638.00 per mile. The sad experience 
of our neighbor to the north is but a repetition of large scale 
government enterprises everywhere, The effects of irrespon- 
sible political management are ever present. Political pressure 
invariably overrules business prudence and the savings that 
might be accomplished through superior government credit are 
lost in a maze of extravagance and inefficiency. 

It is popular now-a-days, although not quite so popular as 
it was, to discount private enterprise. The blunders and mis- 
takes inherent in every human undertaking have not been 
absent in our development in this country, but they are being 
magnified out of all proportion to their importance and through 
the undue emphasis placed upon them, the fundamental values 
of individual effort are being submerged. It is well to re- 
member that “every institution is but the lengthened shadow 
of a man.” Progress in this country has been largely due to 
the freedom given to individuals to achieve their aspirations 
and to develop the fullest possibilities of their personalities. 
Private initiative has “blazed the trails for the chariots of time” 
and if we continue to afford it full opportunity for expression, 
consistent with the public interest, this nation will continue to 
carry the torch of progress, as it has for over one-hundred 
years, and thus aid in making clear the meaning of “that far- 
off divine event toward which all creation moves.” 


REPRESENTATION OF EMPLOYES 


The National Mediation Board has certified that the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Signalmen of America has been duly designated 
and authorized to represent the employes in the signal depart- 
ment of the Great Northern Railway. At an election held under 
supervision of the board, 74 employes voted for representation 
by the signalmen brotherhood while 57 voted for representation 
by the Independent Signal Association, Great Northern Railway. 

With respect to employes in the mechanical department of 
the Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast Railroad, the National Media- 
tion Board has certified that the Metal Trades Crafts Association 
has been authorized to represent the crafts of machinists, boiler- 
makers, blacksmiths, sheet metal workers, and electrical work- 
ers, and their helpers and apprentices, and that the Association 
of Car Department Employes has been authorized to represent 
the carmen, their helpers and apprentices. Representation of 
firemen and oilers and shop laborers is yet to be determined. In 
the election held to determine representation of the A. B. & C. 
employes in the mechanical department, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor organizations received a minority of the votes cast. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Argument in No. 26120, Bowman Dairy Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. 
et al., assigned for November 8, at Washington, D. C., was post- 
poned to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in No. I. & S. 4041, pick-up and delivery service in 
Delmarva, Peninsula, assigned for November 8, at Washington, D. C., 
before Examiner Taylor, was canceled. 
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ADVANCED RATE HEARINGS 


(Special Correspondence of The Traffic World) 

Portland, Ore.—Nineteen witnesses appearing before Com- 
missioner Aitchison and Examiner Stillwell, opened a hearing in 
Portland, Oregon, November 2, protesting against the proposed 
general increase in railroad freight rates. 

So great was the mass of testimony that Mr. Aitchison 
heard thirteen of the witnesses in one room in a five-hour ses- 
sion while Mr. Stillwell, in an adjoining room, heard the other 
six. 

On four points the shippers and growers of fruit and grain 
concentrated in their protest. These points were: 


1. That farmers are so badly in debt now that any other ex- 
penses, such as increased freight rates, would bankrupt and put 
out of business many of them in Oregon, Washington, Idaho and 
Montana. 

2. That the granting of the increase would decrease the pur- 
chasing power of farmers. 

. That counties in the northwest states that are almost en- 
tirely dependent on the fruit and grain industries, have heavy tax 
delinquencies and cannot afford to have the farmers “go broke.”’ 

That the proposed increases would divert tonnage to the 
highways, adding to their congestion and endangering public safety 


Testifying in regard to the fourth point, the Washington 
state department of public works, through C. R. Lonergan, 
Olympia, chief of the traffic division and a rate and traffic ex- 
pert, declared that there were already 60,400 licensed trucks 
on Washington highways, and that increased freight rates would 
divert more business to these carriers. 

Questioned by Don Cary Smith, assistant attorney general 
of Washington, Mr. Lonergan further said that the railroads 
in recent years had cut their rates to compete with the trucks 
and that they were now trying to raise these same rates. 

The air became a little heated while F. A. Cleveland, 
Seattle, general freight agent for the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, was testifying. He had stated, in answer to a ques- 
tion by Arthur M. Geary, Portland, attorney for the Farm Rate 
Council of the four northwest states, the Eastern Oregon Wheat 
league, and the Northwest Livestock Shippers’ Traffic League, 
that the railroads “do not anticipate any substantial diversion 
of business to trucks if the rate increase is granted.” 

“What part of the $172,000,000 will accrue to the Northern 
Pacific?” Mr. Geary asked. 

“IT do not know,” Mr. Cleveland replied. 

“Well, how did the railroads arrive at that figure?” the 
attorney queried. 

Mr. Cleveland hesitated and finally said he was unable to 
answer the question. 

J. P. Plunkett, St. Paul, general attorney for the Great 
Northern, said the complete information would be given the 
commission later in Washington. 

“How did you arrive at the estimate for the western dis- 
trict?” asked E. K. Murray, Olympia, director of the Wash- 
ington state department of public works. “Did you take the 
present business and multiply by the proposed increase?” 

Mr. Cleveland hesitated again. Commissioner Aitchison 
twice prodded him with the remark that he could answer either 
“Yes” or “No.” 

“It was set up for the country as a whole,” Mr. Cleveland 
responded. 

“What effect will the increase have on the buying power of 
the farmers?” Geary asked. 

“I cannot answer that.” 

“Do you know if the farmer, to a large degree, pays the 
freight both on the stuff he produces and ships out and the 
supplies and materials he has sent to him,” asked Geary. 

The commissioner interrupted: “Isn’t that cross examina- 
tion? You’d better call your own witnesses and develop your 
own case.” 

Among the grain growers who appeared was Roy W. Ritner, 
Pendleton, a director of the North Pacific Grain Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. “Freight rates are as high as we can stand them now. 
In fact, we have been battling lately for a reduction,” he testi- 
a “Wheat shouldn’t have to stand for the losses on passenger 
traffic.” 

Taking the same position were Orris Dorman, La Crosse, 
Wash.; George C. Baer, Portland, and Charles M. Cook, Spokane, 
all grain men. Mr. Cook, who is manager of the North Pacific 
Grain Growers, said “the farmer must get a break with other 
producers.” 

James B. Adams, Moro, Ore., president of the Eastern Oregon 
Wheat League, pointed out that wheat farmers needed low 
freight rates because they must ship long distances to markets 
and there compete with world wide production. 

Before Mr. Stillwell, those who testified on various phases 
of the wheat freight rate question were R. D. Lytle, Tacoma, 
Wash., representing the North Pacific Millers’ Association; H. B. 
Schaefer, Helena, Mont., traffic adviser for the Montana Rail- 
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road Commission, and I. N. Early, Billings, Mont., Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Their testimony was to the effect that any additional rail- 
road carrying charges would stop the movement of wheat and 
flour by rail from the Pacific northwest and that the rates were 
too high now under existing conditions. 


Fruit Industry 


The fruit industry was represented by a number of wit- 
nesses, Commissioner Aitchison’s section of the hearing, the 
first of whom was Ivan L. Plette, Yakima, Wash., manager of the 
Yakima Valley Traffic and Credit Association, and representative 
of the Hood River, Rogue River and Wenatchee Traffic Associa- 
tions, comprising thousands of apple and pear orchardists. 

“The apple industry is trying to do its part to continue in 
business,” Mr. Plette said, “but it must have help. Nothing can 
replace the apple industry as a producer of freight.... Any 
increase in rates will bring a cut in production and a devotion 
of land to other uses than orchards.” He also said intercoastal 
ships and trucks would be used by apple and pear growers in 
place of the railroads in the event of increased carrying charges. 

“We appreciate the need of rail transportation and the car- 
riers’ problem is our problem,” he said. “But the fruit industry 
has been operating without profit, our labor has been paid de- 
plorable wages and these conditions can’t be allowed to continue. 
We must have freight rates at which our products may move. 
The railroads must remember that tonnage as well as rates 
makes profits.” 

W. J. Looker, Medford, secretary of the Rogue River Valley 
Traffic Association, an organization of growers and shippers of 
pears and apples, entered exhibits showing the financial condi- 
tion of forty out of 450 orchardists in the Medford district for 
the spring of 1934. These men, he said, were in debt to the 
amount of $766,757.76 on their 2,190 acres, and indicated that the 
proposed freight rate increase would put many of them out of 
business. Mr. Looker gave figures to show that rail shipment 
of the two fruits in Jackson county in 1933 was more than 50 
per cent below the 1930 peak, In 1930, he declared, a total of 
1.867 carloads was moved in comparison with 2,350 last year. At 
the same time, he testified, truck movement of fruit was “almost 
negligible.” 

High freight rates and a decline in the financial resources of 
growers had caused rail shipments of members of the Wenatchee 
Valley Traffic Association to drop 10,000 carloads in the last 
three years, Bert L. Baker, secretary manager of the association, 
testified. 

John Larrabee, president of the Wenatchee Production Credit 
Association and a fruit grower in the Okanogan Valley for a 
quarter century, said his association had loaned more than §$2,- 
500,000 of federal funds to growers in testifying as to the financial] 
condition of the orchadists. 

“The orchardist is not in a position financially to take on 
any further obligations,” he said. “Lenders have paid the freight 
in recent years, not the growers. The railroad charges, too, 
have been collected out of the delivered selling price of fruit. 
It will be like placing a burden on a bankrupt person if the 
freight rates are raised.” 

H. M. Dexter, secretary of the Hood River Traffic Associa- 
tion, testified on the tax delinquency argument and A. F. Harvey, 
Salem, examiner for the Oregon Public utilities commission, 
spoke before Commissioner Aitchison of competition by Oregon 
truck lines. 

Cement men appeared before Examiner Stillwell, the group 
including Gordon Tongue, Seattle, sales manager for Portland 
Cement, Inc., H. P, Davidson, Oswego, Ore., traffic manager for 
the Oregon Portland Cement Co., and Walter H. Muirhead, Port- 
land, vice-president of the Beaver Portland Cement Co. All tes- 
tified that they needed low freight rates because foreign com- 
petitors had the advantage of low water rates. 


The Second Day 


On the second day of the hearing, November 3, fourteen ship- 
pers from Oregon, Idaho, Washington, and Montana protested 
against the proposed raise in rates. Testimony, as on the first 
day, concentrated on the four points. 

Ervin E. King, Seattle, master of the Washington State 
Grange and a director of the Farm Rate Council, testified that 
70,000 farmers and stockmen in the four northwest states be- 
longed to the organization that make up the council. 

“Tt is common and undisputed knowledge,” he declared when 
questioned by Mr. Geary, “that, whenever agriculture is pros- 
perous, industry, including transportation companies, enjoy a 
large and profitable business.” 

Ralph S. Shepherd, secretary of the Portland Traffic and 
Transportation Association, warned the railroads that they were 
giving too little attention to the fact that truck lines were 
already hauling long distance freight. He cited lines that were 
running regular schedules nearly 1,000 miles out of Portland. 
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In the event of increased railroad charges, much transcon- 
tinental freight could profitably be diverted also to water, Mr. 
Shepherd, who was questioned by William Adams, Portland 
attorney, declared. 

“Do you think truck charges will stay where they are?’ 
Commissioner Aitchison asked. 

“Not unless competitive conditions hold them in line,” Mr. 
Shepherd said. 

A different attack was launched by Bart F. Wade, Los 
Angeles, attorney for the Asbury Transportation Company, of 
Oregon, whose trucks haul gasoline to inland cities after it has 
been delivered in Portland by rail and steamer. 

He declared that it took 45 times as many men to 
handle freight by truck and 21 times as many men to handle the 
transportation of petroleum products on highways as on rails, 
and hinted that the railroads were not relieving the unemploy- 
ment situation as much as the trucking companies and should 
not be entitled to additional income. 

In the course of his testimony, Mr. Wade ran into difficulties 
with Commissioner Aitchison when he ignored a question asked 
from the bench. 

“T’ll answer it in 15 seconds,” 
Aitchison repeated the query. 

“You'll answer it right now,” 

The question was answered. 

Representing the Oregon Cattle and Hog 
ciation, C. L. Jamison of Canyon City, Ore., 


the attorney said, when Mr. 
the commissioner snapped. 


ASSso- 
said: 


Raisers’ 
secretary, 


An additional ten per cent is asking too much. Cattlemen have 


patronized the railroads for years and will continue to do so if the 
rates are low. Cattlemen are heavily mortgaged. The only reason 
they stay in business is that the owner and his family get no salaries 
and live on depreciating land. A shortage of feed, the drouth and too 
great a supply of cattle have combined to make no profits. 

Herbert Schroder, Seattle, traffic manager of the Wash- 
ington Cooperative Egg and Poultry Association, testified that 
the egg industry could not carry the burden of greater freight 
rates. He said 85 per cent of Washington eggs were sold in 
New York and that the rate for coast-to-coast transportation 
was $636 a car. He called this “extremely high,” and said 
that “farmers are getting out of the poultry business because 
they can’t support themselves.” He pointed out that costs 
had increased tremendously, chicken feed having gone up 11.2 
per cent since January. 

Potato growers, represented by C. A. Henderson, secretary 
of the Klamath Falls Potato Growers’ Association, said the 
railroads got 50 per cent as much as the growers of potatoes 
shipped to San Francisco from Klamath Falls, Ore., and 75 
per cent as much on potatoes shipped to Los Angeles. 

No increase in freight rates on potatoes had been proposed 
by the railroads, J. P. Plunkett, St. Paul, general attorney for 
the Great Northern, said in reply. He also said no advance 
was planned in the rates for wool in Oregon, Washington, or 
Idaho, after D. L. Barnes, Portland, field representative for 
the Pacific Wool Growers, had said a great deal of Oregon 
wool was being carried out of the city by trucks. 

Evidence that the shippers attempted to introduce was 
ruled out When Attorney Geary, questioning O. B. Joseph, 
Seattle, manager of the James Henry Packing Company, asked: 

“Is it essential that the present spread of rates between 
livestock and packing plant products be maintained?” 

Paul E. Blanchard, Chicago attorney for Armour and Com- 
pany, objected. He said the question had no bearing and that 
the matter had already been argued before the Commission. 
Mr. Plunkett added that a ten per cent increase was being 
proposed on both livestock and meat products. 

Commissioner Aitchison sustained the objection. 

Others who testified regarding various phases of the four 
main points of protest were: William J. Bornefeldt, Tacoma, 
traffic manager of the Lattimer-Goodwin Chemical Company, 
manufacturers of insecticides, who was questioned by Jay 
McCune, secretary of the Tacoma chamber of commerce: Carl 
H. Cover, Portland, field manager of the Tax Limitation League 
of Oregon, who told of tax delinquencies in Oregon counties: 
Roland W. Geary, Portland, traffic statistician for the Farm 
Rate Council; E. L. Potter, head of the division of agricultural 
economics at Oregen State College; W. S. McCormick, Kalispell, 
Mont., president of the Montana Farm Bureau; Dr. Edwin Dum- 
meier, Pullman, Wash., professor of economics at Washington 
State College. 

Protest of Lumbermen 


Protests of the lumbermen of Oregon’s Willamette Valley 
against the proposed increase in freight were heard by Com- 
missioner Aitchison November 5. The hearing, originally sched- 
uled to last four days, was concluded at the end of the third ses- 
sion, when all testimony from shippers, growers, and manufac- 
turers of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana had been 
taken. 

The lumbermen testified that their product would be com- 
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pletely shut out from central and southern California markets 
if the proposed increase went into effect. 

Considered most important among the witnesses was George 
P. Gerlinger, Portland, president of the Willamette Valley Lum- 
ber Company, Dallas, Ore., who was put on the stand by William 
C. McCulloch, Portland, attorney for the Willamette Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

He said that Tidewater mills on Coss Bay, Willapa Harbor, 
Grays Harbor, the Columbia River and Puget Sound could now 
ship their product to California more cheaply by water than the 
Willamette Valley mills could do so by rail. The added disad- 
vantage of increased freight rates would be overwhelming, he 
said. 

Thirty per cent of the product of the valley mills should be 
sold in California annually, he said, but this figure had not been 
reached for a number of years, 

“Can lumber continue to be manufactured in the Williamette 
Valley successfully without having California for a 30 per cent 
customer?” he was asked by Mr. McCulloch. 

“The mills will have some good years, and there will be 
some shifts in markets,’’ Mr. Gerlinger responded. “The Atlantic 
coast may become more attractive temporarily to the tidewater 
mills, but production in the Willamette Valley will be consistently 
low until a market can be maintained in California for a large 
part of our low grade lumber.” 

That truck transportation as a substitute for railroads trans- 
portation is being considered by lumber shippers was brought 
out by the witness, who testified that “there is no chance to 
pass on the added cost to the consumer. It must be borne by 
the mills.” 

Mr. Gerlinger read into the record a statement from a case 
which was before the Commission in 1923. 

“The California market is highly important to the Oregon 
fir lumber industry,” the statement said. “For many years it 
has been the chief outlet for the low-grade lumber produced in 
the Williamette Valley. Without this great market, the industry 
would not have developed to its present state, as the low 
grades cannot pay the transcontinental rates and compete in 
distant eastern markets. If the low grades could not be mar- 
keted to advantage, the industry could not succeed by market- 
ing upper grades only.” 

Mr. Gerlinger warned the railroads that there would be a 
decided decline in the shipment of fir to California by rail if the 
increase became effective. He said the measure of the 
the mills shipping by rail would be the increased radius which 
trucks could make, possibly 150 miles at $1 a thousand feet of 
lumber, 

The witness was cross-examined by J. P. Plunkett, St. Paul, 
general attorney for the Great Northern, on the part of his 
testimony referring to the advantage of tidewater mills over 
those in the valley. 

“What if the water rates advance—then you would have no 
objection to this proposed increase by the railroads?” Mr. Plunk. 
ett asked. 

“I would still object. It’s a 
increase of water rates to the same 
never been done yet.” 

H. N. Proebstel, Seattle, traffic manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, said the valley mills were favored 
now by rail rates north of Stockton and San Francisco Bay. 

“But an increase in railroad freight rates will, to some extent, 
even tend to invite invasion of our northern California territory 
by water and truck shippers,” he added. 

“California is our natural market,” testified L, L. Lewis, 
sales manager of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, Eugene, who 
said his company should dispose of between 40 and 50 per cent 
of its annual production in California. The average, however, 
had been between 24 and 30 pér cent, he said, 

“If the proposed rate increases go into effect, it would be 
almost fatal as far as California business is concerned unless 
there is an advance in water rates,” he said. 

H. J. Cox, secretary of the Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association, corroborated Mr. Gerlinger’s testimony, as did 
Charles G. Briggs, Eugene, vice-president and general manager 
of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, and T. V. Larson, Noti, 
Ore., president of the Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Associa 
tion. 

The lumbermen’s case will be presented in greater 
before the final hearing of the Commission in Washington, D. ¢ 
Mr. McCulloch said. 
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Additional 


Following the lumbermen’s 
number of additional witnesses 

They were E. M. Brandt, Corvallis, head of the livestock 
division of Oregon State College; J. B. Garrison, Twin Bridges, 
Mont., representing the Montana Farmers’ Union; I. B. Wand, 
Troutdale, Ore., secretary-treasurer of the Co-operative Lettuce 
and Cauliflower Association; George Sugai, Montavilla, book- 
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testimony, Mr. Geary called a 
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keeper of the Labish Meadows Celery Union; D. W. Hull, Por 
land representative of the Federal Market News Service; J, 1) 
Paul, Seattle, traffic manager of Frye and Company, meat pack 
ers, and the Frye Lettuce Farms, Inc.; R. W. Geary, traffic statis 
tician for the Farm Rate Council; MacHoke, Pendleton, Ore., 0; 
the Oregon and Washington Wool Growers’ Association; and 
Lloyd Oles, Seattle, manager of the Pacific Northwest Feed As 
sociation. 
Mr. Garrison said: 


The position of Montana is unique in regard to any increa 
freight rates, as it will reduce the selling price of farm produc 
increase the cost of the things farmers buy on an average to a grea 
extent than either in the states to the east or west of us Exce 
the extent that highway transportation has been availed of, we 
dependent exclusive on rail transportation and both products 
out and material and supplies coming in must be transported 
paratively long distances. 

The price of potatoes at basic points in 
by the New York price on grade and quality 
handling charges. Last year this net price was so low that a 
many acres of potatoes were left undug Also there were a ¢ 
many potatoes taken out of the cellar and dumped this spring 
situation is somewhat improved this year, but not very mucl | 
best that can be said is that the potato growers can sell t} 
potatoes, but they are not really receiving payment for their lal 
They are not getting any return on their investment or suffici 
in many instances to pay interest and taxes Any increase in freig 
rates this vear would put them right back where they were last 
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Mr. Hoke testified that 
tional charges on to the consumer of 
changes the appetite of the public.” 

Mr. Oles said he was “opposed to stopping any man from 
committing suicide and, if the railroads want to increase th 
rate and have more of their freight diverted to trucks, that 
their own business.” 


Hearing at Birmingham 


Birmingham, Ala.—Any increase in rates would 
handicap industry, restrict production, tonnage mo 
ing by rail, and thereby reduce revenues, witnesses for souther! 
shippers and receivers testified at the hearing begun by Com 
missioner Tate in Birmingham November 7 These wil 
said producers now were paying more than just and 
reasonable rates, compared with commodity prices, and the 
asserted that, if the petition of the railroads was granted and 
higher rates authorized, industries would be compelled to cu 
tail production or ship by motor trucks 


freight 
decrease 


nesses 


Assisting Commissioner Tate were Examiners Martin Walsh 
and Myron Witters, and sitting with them were Harvey G 
Fields, chairman of the Louisiana Public Service Commissio: 
and P, A. Frye, secretary of the commission. Hugh Whit 
president of the Alabama Commission, also invited to sit in a 
the hearing, Was present for a few minutes but was prevented 
from sitting through the Wednesday afternoon hearing by al 
other sitting of the Alabama commission. 


Several of the railroads were represented by their attorneys 
and traffic officials, and a large number of southern manufa 
turers and shippers was on hand. 

At the request of the Florida representatives, Commissione! 
Tate announced that Thursday and Friday and as much of 
Saturday as might be necessary would be allotted to them fo! 
presentation of their testimony. 

The first witness Wednesday afternoon was W. C. Bewley 
representing the Peach Growers’ Association of Georgia and 
200 independent peach growers of that state. He testified that 
Georgia peach growers last year lost an average of $43.89 a ca! 
on that part of the crop shipped to market by rail and that 
motor trucks handled the equivalent of 2,000 cars, an increast 
of 500 cars over the year before. The number of trees i! 
Georgia had decreased from 12,000,000 a few years ago to 
6,000,000 now, he said, and, if the present freight rate was 
increased, it would mean the practical abandonment of that 
industry in Georgia. 

W. E. Dunwoody, president of the Standard Brick and Tile 
Company, Macon, Ga., testified that the proposed increase ol! 
one cent a hundred pounds, the equivalent of 50 cents a thou 
sand on brick and tile, was more than the industry could 
stand; that, because of present high rates, many small concerns 
were making these products and delivering them short distances 
by truck Profits were now eaten up by transportation costs 
he testified. 

R. P. Greene, traffic manager of the Louisiana Highway) 
Commission, said that commission had been one of the largest 
users of highway construction materials, on which it had been 
paying a high freight rate, and added that, unless there was a 
reduction in transportation cost, either there would be less 
materials used or they would be shipped by truck or wate! 

W. C. Lysle, commissioner of the Memphis Bureau of Cem 
merce, filed a statement comparing south-bound and _ north 
bound rates, and rates within the Southern territory with 
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Official Territory. He said the higher rates charged for north 
hound shipments than for south-bound worked a disadvantage 
against southern shippers and operated against location of new 
ndustries in the South. Rates within Official Territory were 
jower than in Southern Territory on inter-territory shipments, 
the statement said. 

Indications were that the hearings would continue a week 
r more, as the shippers asked for 35 hours in which to present 
their case. In addition to shippers’ testimony, witnesses exam- 
ined last month in behalf of the railroads are subject to cross- 
examination here. It is indicated that in opposing the increase 

rates the southern shippers will insist on a mile-to-mile basis 
ie entire country. 
CC. E. Jones, manager of the Birmingham Traffic Association, 
Edgar Watkins, attorney, representing the Birmingham 
issociation and the Atlanta (Ga.) Traffic Bureau, are represent- 
the shippers and receivers and the Association of Cotton 
rextile Manufacturers of the South in a legal capacity. 

Florida shippers and receivers continued Thursday to offer 
testimony intended to show that their markets would be upset 
in large degree if a proposed 6.5 per cent increase in rail rates 
s granted and that their industries would be greatly handi- 
capped. 

It was stated that Birmingham coal operators and cement 
coke manufacturers would lose much of their Florida busi 
if the proposed rate increase is granted. 
Jacksonville, Fla., consumes about 50,000 tons of coal an- 
illy from the Birmingham district and, according to the tes- 
timony of Thomas D. Guthrie, manager of the Jacksonville 
lraffic Bureau, in the event the proposed increase of 30 cents a 
n on coal is granted, much of this business will be lost to the 
\labama operators and rail traffic reduced proportionately. 

Frank E. Harrison, representing the Florida Highway De- 

tment, the Board of Central State Institutions and the Stand- 
ard Containers Manufacturers’ Association, gave similar testi 
mony, saying that the colleges and the State Hospital for the 
Insane consume large quantities of coal and if the increase is 
llowed they probably will change to hydro-electric power, 
which is available at a plant in Southeast Alabama. The rail- 
oads, he said, would lose this business and in the end the 
ncreased rates would not bring in the revenue which is being 
lerived from present rates. 

Mr. Harrison also testified relative to boxes, baskets, hampers 
nd other fruit and vegetable containers and materials out of 
vhich they are made, saying that these would be made in the 
ruit and vegetable-growing areas if the higher rates were put 
nto effect and hauled by truck to the consumers, which would 
mean that much loss of revenue to the railroads. Ten plants of 
his kind, he said, were in southeast Alabama. He said 
the intrastate rate in Florida and the interstate rate in Georgia 
averaged 17 per cent higher than the Georgia interstate rate, 
giving producers and shippers in Georgia an advantage over 
Florida producers and shippers 

N. G. Sherouse, secretary of the Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion at Jacksonville, opposed the proposed increases on lumber, 
shingles, baskets, hampers and materials out of which they are 
made, saying the proposed additional 10 per cent, or 3 cents a 
hundred pounds, would place a heavy burden on fruit and vege 
table growers without any increase in revenue to the railroads, 
is they would be moved by trucks and water if the transporta- 

mn cost is increased 

W. W. Lohse, representing the fertilizer manufacturers of 
Jacksonville, gave figures tending to show that the proposed 
increase would divert much of the fertilizer movement from the 
railroads to trucks and coastwise ships. He said present rates 
were too high. 

Movement of cement and other road-building materials into 
Florida also would be materially affected by the proposed in- 
creases, Mr. Lohse testified. Florida, he said, had only so much 
money available for road-building and maintenance, and any 
additional cost would reduce the amount of materials used, which 
would mean that the railroads would have that much less rev 

ue tonnage. 

\ll of the Florida witnesses heard Thursday said they had 

en instructed by the groups they represented to oppose any 
ncrease in freight rates 

J. Curtis Robinson, representing the Vegetable Growers and 
Shippers Association, Orlando, Fla., testified that the lower 
reight rates put in effect on vegetables a short time ago had 
esulted in the railroads regaining some of the business the) 
id lost under the higher rates that had been in effect several 

ars. He said the proposed increase contained in the railroads’ 
petition would make rates higher than the maximum prescribed 
the Commission and, seriously affect the vegetable industry 

Florida. 

John A. O’Rourke, representing the Miami Rate and Traffic 
\ssociation, presented statistical matter showing the shipments 
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of citrus fruit by rail, truck and water for several years. In the 
season of 1930-31, he said, the railroads handled 72,949 cars, o1 
90 per cent of the total; boats, 1,696 cars, or 2.5 per cent, and 
trucks 8,000 cars, or 7.5 per cent In the season of 1933-54, in 
comparison with these figures, the railroads handled 32,288 cars, 
or 69 per cent; boats 21,023 cars, or 20.7 per cent, and trucks 
9,025 cars, or 10.3 per cent. 

Joseph H. Darnell, manager of the Tampa Traffic Associa 
tion, representing that organization and the Florida Citrus Fruit 
Canners’ Association, the Florida Rate Association and others, 
opposed the proposed rate increases, stating, among other things, 
that the present rate on coal from Birmingham to Tampa was 
$2 a ton and on coke $2.76 a ton, which the railroads proposed 
to increase by 30 cents a ton on coal and 45 cents on coke. He 
said if these increases were allowed it either would stop ship 
ment of Alabama coal and coke to Tampa and other Florida 
points or divert the shipments to water route by way of the 
Warrior River and the Gulf of Mexico. All of the coal and 
coke now moved by rail, he testified, and the present rate, he 
said, was all the traffic can bear. 

Mr. Darnell said present rates within Florida and between 
Florida points and those in other states were higher than the 
rates within other southern states and between other states 
The Florida interests, he explained, were asking that rates in 
their state and between Florida and other states be placed on 
a level more in line with the rates in and between other South 
ern states. 

William N. Webb, representing the Celotex Company, otf 
Louisiana, said his organization, with its main plants in Louisi 
ana, was in receivership and operating at a loss. The present 
rail rates, he said, were an undue burden on the Celotex Com 
pany and he added that, with existing competition, the company 
probably would have to consider absorbing the proposed rate 
increases if they were approved, thereby acquiring still further 
handicap. 

A similar protest was voiced by H. R. Paul, representing 
the Masonite Company of Mississippi, engaged in business rival 
ing the Celotex Company, dealing in boarding materials 

E. del Wood, secretary-traflic manager of the Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Manufacturers’ Association, also opposed the proposed 
increases, asserting that they would swell the spread in rates, 
working a still further hardship on southern manufacturers in 
shipping materials in competition with companies of the North 
and East. He especially denounced the proposed one dollar 
bill-of-lading charge and argued that, if this charge was ap 
proved, or if a similar charge was made for switching costs, 
it should: be made on the total and not the individual shipping 
charge. 

When Thursday’s session adjourned Florida representatives 
still were being heard, with C. F. Hillyer, attorney, represent- 
ing them in a legal capacity. Jud P. Wilhot, chXirman of the 
Georgia Public Service Commission, and John T 
sistant attorney-general of Georgia, assigned to the Public Serv- 
ice Commission, were sitting in the hearing 


Goree, as 


Hearing at Ft. Worth 

Fort Worth, Tex The Commission hearing, Ex Parte 115, 
opened here at Atlanta November 7 before Commissioner Charles 
D. Mahaffie with a concerted attack by shippers on the proposed 
$1 charge on shippers’ order bill of lading. 

A schedule lasting until next Tuesday was drawn as the 
hearing opened. Sitting with Commissioner Mahaffie were Texas 
railroad commissioners C. V. Terrell and Ernest O. Thompson 

Texas truck interests have asked the Commission and the 
states commission to deny the exception of the railways’ appli 
cation to hauls of 220 miles or less and grant an increase in 
their rates. A hearing on their petition has been set for next 
Tuesday afternoon by Texas commissioners 

First witness November 7 was Robert Mayer, representing 
the Dallas Cotton Exchange, which has 136 members, 30 of them 
shippers. Mr. Mayer read into the record a statement explain 
ing the rehandling necessary in sending cotton from farm to mill 

Mills, he said, bought cotton by even running lots of certain 
grade, staple and grade and dealers must sometimes comb the 
state to get a 50-bale shipment of such a running lot. 

The cotton, he said, was shipped by buyers to cotton con 
centration points, of which there were probably more than 200 
in the South, sorted and then sent to mills. A check of ship 
ments made by Dallas exchange members showed an average of 
about 18 bales, he said. Sometimes the shipment was only one 
bale. 

As did other witnesses, Mr. Mayer predicted that the $1 
charge on shippers’ order bills would divert a substantial amount 
of business to motor trucks. A 15 per cent increase in rates re 
cently was put into effect in this territory, 

J. C. Murray, of the Little Rock, Ark., Chamber of Com- 
merce, also predicted that the charge would bring about a diver 
sion to truck and water transportation. He testified that, in 
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his opinion, carriers performed no service to justify the charge. 
He also protested an increase in shipping rates on forest 
products, 

V. Alexander of Memphis, speaking for the Memphis Cotton 
Exchange, told of an enormous jump in truck and barge ship 
ments of cotton at Memphis in the 1931-32 season because of a 
difference between their rates and rail tariffs. 

The increase, he said, was from 199,586 bales in 1930-31 to 
657,739 bales the next year. The railways gained back part of 
the business when the I. C. C. published new concentration 
rules, but truck receipts of Memphis showed a heavy increase this 
year. An additional charge would force further business away 
from railways, he said. 

Louis Tobian of Dallas, distributor of cottonseed meal and 
cake to western ranchers, testified that last season trucks hauled 
95 per cent of the products from Oklahoma and that with charges 
increased, they should score a “perfect 100.” 

Mr. Tobian said the railWays apparently had forgotten that 
the only outlet of cake and meal were “poor dairymen and broke 
ranchers.” 

Questioned about the distances meal and cake were trucked 
from Dallas, he said he had known of shipments to Colorado 
and New Mexico, and other shipments of 500 and 600 miles. 

When he criticized new tariff schedules, wherein he claimed 
that three now served where one served previously, Commissioner 
Mahaflie asked what he intended to show by such statements. 
He replied that he referred to the cost of the publication to 
railways and the trouble to shippers. 

F. A. Leffingwell, secretary, and Ed. P. Byars, president of 
the Southwestern Industrial Traffic League, headed the pro 
testants. M. G. Roberts, general attorney and commerce counsel 
of the Frisco railway, headed counsel for respondents. Mr 
Mahaffie is accompanied by Attorney Examiner J. P. McGrath. 

Railway attorneys cross-examined few witnesses and chal 
lenged few statements and exhibits. It is probable that the 
hearing may end before Tuesday. 

Texas Truck Rates 
The commission consolidated with its docket No 


Texas 
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3314, the railroads’ application for general rate increases wit) 
in the state, heard jointly with the Interstate Commerce (Com 
mission's Ex Parte 115, at Fort Worth, November 7, an appli 
cation of the Common Carrier Motor Freight Association, [yy 
of Texas, which seeks increases in motor truck rates on traf} 
up to 220 miles, which traffic was omitted from the 
petition. 


railroads 


According to J. D. Hughett, traffic representative, who filed 
the truck petition on behalf of the association, the increase js 
necessitated not only by increased costs in insurance, work 
men’s compensation, petroleum products, and tires, due to th¢ 
operation of various codes, but because, in his opinion, th, 
shorter haul traffic was purposely omitted from the rail pet 
tion so that the truckers would not participate in any reveny 
increase, the Texas commission having ordered that the rates 
for all common carriers be maintained on the same _ gey 
eral level. The petition says that, in case the rail petition js 
granted, without increases in the short-haul rates, the commo: 
motor carriers in Texas will be “in a very critical situation 
In that case, the petition says, the railroads’ answer to a sep 
arate petition by the motor carriers would be a statement that 
they (the railroads) “have sufficient revenue already from thei; 
previous increase and do not desire further increase.” 

The increases proposed are one cent on each of the first 
four classes on distances of less than a hundred miles wher 
the first class rate is 79 cents or lower; two cents on distances 
from 100 to 260 miles, where the first class rate is 123 cents 
or lower, and, for longer distances, an increase of 25 per cent 
of that part of the first class rate in excess of 114 cents, not 
to exceed 10 per cent of the entire rate. Commodity rates would 
be raised 10 per cent, and the rate minimum from 50 to 
cents. 

In setting the hearing, the Texas Commission said it woul 
be called with its case 3314 and Ex Parte 115 and an announces 
ment made as to whether the would be heard jointly 
or whether the truck application would be heard at the clos 
of the rail hearing 


cases 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 


(No anonymous communications will be published and writers must identify themselves.) 
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WHAT THE 
Editor The Traffic World: 

I have read the articles contributed by Messrs. Crowley and 
Greene in regard to railroad conditions as printed in your issues 
of October 27 and November 8. 

One would think that they are unable to see or will not 
admit that the stocks and bonds that they say ought to be thrown 
overboard as worthless do not belong personally to the railroad 
officials but belong, in large degree, at least, to all of us through 
our banks, insurance companies, colleges, etc. 

If it was just a proposition of pauperizing a lot of unwise 
or dishonest railroad officials who had somehow been getting 
money out of the air by obtaining it from other people and keep- 
ing the bonds themselves, the thoughts asserted might be alright, 
but, if every railroad bond and stock should be found worthless, 
through present and future developments, it is suspected that 
it would hurt lots of us who are not connected with the railroads 

At any event such a condition should not come to pass as a 
result of ham-stringing. Mr. Greene seems to think that any 
regulations applied to the trucks would ham-string them. This 
sounds curious when many of the truckers themselves seem to 
want regulation, 

Regardless, however, of that statement which may leave 
room for argument, why should it ham-string trucks any more 
to have regulation than it does for railroads to have it? 

If any ham-stringing is to be done, let’s apply it equally by 
having equality of regulation or take it all off and revert to 
the jungle law. Nothing else can have any measure of fairness 

J. H. Wright, Traffic Manager, 
Cotton Traffic Department. 
Nov. 7, 1934. 


RAILROADS NEED 


Greenville, S. C 


PORT COMPETITION 
Editor The Traffic World: 
I read an editorial recently in one of the New York papers 
concerning the future of the Port of New York, which refers to 
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plans for improving the facilities of the Port of New York i 
order to place it in a better position to meet what is said to b 
the increased keen competition from other and Atlantic gull 
ports. 

I have made some study of the trend of imports and exports 
moving through the various ports. To begin with, I consider 
that New York is easily in the best position to attract trade and 
shipping over any and all of its would-be rivals. 

The term “port facilities’ means “wharves, piers, ware 
houses, grain elevators, tug boats, etc.”’ I think it will be readily 
recognized, if not admitted, that the Port of New York reall) 
has an over-abundance of such facilities. Wharves, piers, grain 
elevators, of themselves, cannot attract business to a_ port 
Then what does attract business to a port? In my opinion, that 
comes about by having merchants, importers and exporters 
domiciled at the port who have a stake by ownership, or othe! 
wise, in the cargo which moves into and out of the port; by) 
having domiciled at the port, agents of steamship and railroad 
lines who solicit and attract business to and from a port; Dy 
having great railroad companies who are interested in routing 
freight through some particular port. 

In my estimation, New York is the premier banking place 
of the United States where cargoes are financed; where import 
ers and jobbers obtain financial credit which is used in buying 
and selling the goods using the port. 

New York also has railroad freight rates which are the same 
on freight whether for domestic or for export. Probably this 
advantage is not adequately appreciated. New York, like other 
big ports, New Orleans included, is suffering from the world 
wide depression. New ports, to be sure, have become estab 
lished, Even before such new ports were established, there was 
not enough business to keep busy all of the port facilities then 
existing at the older ports; and now the older ports are suffering 
more acutely than they did on account of the present depression. 

In addition to the over-supply of ports and port facilities, 
there is the over-supply of ships, created by the U. S. Shipping 
Board. It is well-known that government owned ships have been 
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sold at bargain counter prices and operated at less than the cost 
same, the loss being borne by the tax-payers of the nation. 
These ships, not being able to obtain readily cargoes, or 
rt cargoes at the older ports, are sent to the younger ports. 
; The over-supply of ports has been created, of course, through 
ygressional influence. The Port of New York certainly could 
handle With ease, even in good times, all freight that might 
happen to move to or from territory served by the Port of New 
York. Yet we find a brand new port created on the Hudson 
River one hundred miles or so above New York. Whatever busi- 
ss moves through this new port is just that much loss by New 


ork 
; — the spectacle of Galveston, long established port 
n the Texas Gulf coast, yet another port, just fifty miles beyond, 
is created at the expense of millions of dollars of public money 
in order to reach the new port, ships must pass the older one on 
artificial channel at the expense of more millions of public 

mone) 

Consider the case of New Orleans that can easily handle all 
mports and exports to and from its territory, and we find new 
ports being created west and east of New Orleans. In the 
natural course of events, the older ports must expect to lose some 
proportion of their business formerly enjoyed. 

For New York to maintain an adequate soliciting force, it 
vill mean an additional huge expense; and this solicitation 
rganization will be made the excuse by newer ports for similar 
licitation demands; so that the efforts of one solicitation or 
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ganization will off-set the other and make the net results pretty 
much the same as they were before. 

To me the situation is as follows: That there are more ships 
than are needed; that there are more ports than are needed; and 
the solution lies in discouraging applications for government 
money to locate and maintain unnecessary ports and to build 
and operate unnecessary ships. 

Patience must be exercised by New York and other similarly 
long established ports, until these unnecessary ships are worn 
out or until the money trees in Washington do not make the 
expected response when shaken. 

New York is in a better position to attract business as 
against any other competing port; and it should be remembered 
that, whereas, the word “port” means gateway, “emporium” 
means a great trading place; and New York is an emporium as 
well as a gateway. Just as long as the major portion of the 
business moving through the Port of New York belongs to and 
profits merchants and others located at the Port of New York, 
it is getting a far greater benefit from its water front activities 
than other ports where the cargoes handled are entirely direct 
cargoes that merely pass through the port without leaving any 
other profit than what is paid for labor for transferring cargoes 
from shipside to railroad cars or vice versa. 

R. W. Dietrich, President, 
Dietrich & Wiltz, Inc 
New Orleans, La., Nov, 6, 1934 





Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


TITH the exception of the West Indies time charter market, 
VW in which activity continued unabated, the full cargo trades 
ive been quiet in the last week. The grain and trans-Atlantic 
gar divisions were lifeless, as the coal market. Trading in 
scrap iron continued fairly active, however. 

A number of vessels were engaged for the West Indies time 
charter trade, most of them for round trips, Rates ranged from 
$1.50 for a vessel of 743 net tons down to 75 cents for one of 
2.822 net tons. Outside of West Indies business there was only 

charter of interest, a 2,176 net ton steamer taken for the 
River Plate trade, delivery Three Rivers, redelivery River Plate, 
lone on private terms for mid-November loading. 

Among the scrap iron fixtures, two steamers were closed 
for Ardrossan, one of 1,998 net tons from New York at 9s 3d 

i. o. for the second half of December and the other of 2,078 
net tons from Philadelphia at the same rate for December. A 
2.221 net ton steamer was fixed from the North Atlantic range 
to the United Kingdom at 10s 6d f. d. for November. 

The lumber trade remained stagnant. 

In the tankers trade three dirty cargoes were fixed from 
the Gulf, one of 10,000 tons to Havre-Hamburg at 11s for Novem- 
ber, another of 6,500 tons to United Kingdom-Continent on the 
asis of 15s for November-December loading, and the third of 
8.300 tons to United Kingdom-Continent at 12s with option for 
Scandinavia at 1s 6d extra, November loading. An 11,500-ton 
clean cargo was taken from the gulf to United Kingdom-Con- 
tinent on the basis of 13s. From California a 5,398 net ton motor- 
ship took a clean cargo to North of Hatteras at 47% cents for 
November loading. 

Although some full cargo trades from the Pacific Coast 
showed increased activity in October, the grain trade to United 
Kingdom-Continent received somewhat of a setback, according 
to a Pacific Coast freight and charter market report. It is pre- 
dicted that this month will be a good one and that present rates 
will at least be maintained. 

In the China-Japan trade no full cargoes were reported, 
gh some parcel business was done to Japan at rates in the 
neighborhood of $2.75 and $3.00. No fixtures to United Kingdom- 
Continent were reported from United States ports, but a few 
charters were made for British Columbia loading at greatly re- 
duced rates. The market rate in this direction was about 14s 
to 15s with some distress space being filled at 12s. In the 
intercoastal trade no new business was reported as consum 
mated 
The advance in rates On lumber to China and Japan was 
ked as a result of the large amount of tonnage released 
the Pac’fie Coast-Europe wheat trade. Rates on squares 
pped from $7.50 to as low as $7.00, and on logs from $10.50 
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to $9.50 Lumber fixtures to Australia were done on a lump 
sum basis on private terms, but it was felt that charters would 
work out to about $7.50 to $8.00 per 1,000 feet B. M. Other lum- 
ber trades were dull, but in the intercoastal trade liner services 
are maintaining conference rates at $12 with no signs of weak 
ness. 

Time charter business on the Pacific Coast was dull and no 
long voyages were consummated. 

The tankers trade was also dull, presumably because of 
stoppage of chartering to Japan, due to the damage to oil storage 
facilities in the Kobe-Osaka district during the recent typhoon 
A clean cargo of 90,000 barrels was done for North of Hatteras 
at 53 cents and another for the same destination, 115,000 barrels 
at 47% cents. \ 

Speakers for the official opening day of the first annual mari 
time exhibition, to be held in New York November 12 to 24, 
will be John McKenzie, Commissioner of Docks of the city of 
New York; Frederick J. H. Kracke, Commissioner of the De 
partment of Plant and Structures; Lewis J. Valentine, Police 
Commissioner, and John F. Galvin, director of port development 
of the Port of New York Authority. This will be known as 
Civic Day. The addresses will be broadcast. 

Construction of three new piers on the North River for 
berthing of new transatlantic superliners was begun on Novem 
ber 3 when Mayor LaGuardia, of New York, drove the first rivet 
for Pier 88. The piers, which will be known as Piers 88, 90 and 
92, will run between the foot of West 48th and West 52nd 
streets and will be 1,100 feet long and 125 feet wide, with 400 
feet of slip room between each pier. 

The present system of subsidies to American ships was 
assailed at the twenty-first annual National Foreign Trade Con 
vention, held in New York October 31 and November 1 and 2, 
by Mayor LaGuardia, of New York, who said he felt that, if sub- 
sidies were granted they should be given from the point of 
manufacture on freight rates for all exports. This, he said, 
would attract most export trade to American ships and give the 
exporter an advantage in competing in foreign markets. In any 
case, he urged, there should be a revision of the present system 
of granting subsidies for the carriage of mail. 

Senator Royal S. Copeland, also speaking before the con- 
vention, said that subsidies for the development of the American 
merchant marine would be wasted unless the American shippers 
and travelers gave their loyal support to American-flag vessels. 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 
The governor of the Panama Canal has reported by radio- 
gram to the Secretary of War that in October 267 ocean going 
commercial vessels passed through the canal paying tolls amount- 
ing to $2,098,299; also 43 local commercial vessels paying a toll 
of $2,196. In the six months ended with October the transits 
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totaled 2,522 vessels as compared with 2,276 in the corresponding 
months in 1933. In the six months of 1934 the total of tolls was 
$11,628,762 as compared with $10,595,183 in the corresponding 
period of 1933. 

United States intercoastal traffic in September, according to 
the Panama Canal Record, amounted to 165,473 tons of cargo 
moving from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 671,130 tons mov- 
ing in the reverse direction, via the Panama Canal. Sixty-seven 
ships transited the canal in the movement from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and 86 ships transited the canal in the move 
ment from the Pacific to the Atlantic in this trade. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following described action has been taken by the De- 
partment of Commerce on agreements filed pursuant to the 
provisions of section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, as amended: 


Agreements Approved 


3288 between Lykes Bros, Steamship Co., Inc., 
and Kokusai Kisen Kabushiki Kaisha covering the transportation 
of cargo under through bills of lading from Japan and China to 
Galveston and Houston, transshipped at Cristobal, C. Z 

Agreement No, 3289 between Lykes Bros. Steamship Inc., 
and Kawasaki Kisen Kaisha covering the transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading from China and Japan to Galveston and 
Houston, transshipped at Cristobal, C. Z. 

Agreement No. 3367 between McCormick Steamship Company and 
Kokusai Kisen Kabushiki Kaisha covering the transportation of 
cargo under through bills of lading from China and Japan to Puerto 
Rico, transshipped at Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, or Seattle 

Agreement No, 3510 between Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc., Matson Navigation Company, The Oceanic Steamship 
Company, Los Angeles Steamship Company, and Mississippi Valley 
Barge Line covering the transportation of canned pineapple and 
canned pineapple juice under through bills of lading from ports in 
the Hawalian Islands to certain inland points in the United States, 
transshipped at San Francisco or Los Angeles and at New Orleans 

Agreement No, 3511 between Los Angeles Steamship Company, 
Matson Navigation Company, The Oceanic Steamship Company, In- 
land Waterways Corporation, and Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Com- 
pany, Inec., covering the transportation of canned pineapple and 
canned pineapple juice under through bills of lading from ports in 
the Hawaiian Islands to certain inland points in the United States, 
transshipped at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor and at New 
Orleans or Mobile. 

Agreement No. 3521 between Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd., 
gation Company, Los Angeles Steamship Company, 
Steamship Company, and Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company 
covering the transportation of canned pineapple and canned pine- 
apple juice under through bills of lading from ports in the Hawaiian 
Islands to certain inland points in the United States, transshipped 
at San Francisco and/or Los Angeles Harbor and at New Orleans. 

Agreement No, 3522 between Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd., Matson Navi- 
gation Company, The Oceanic Steamship Company, Los Angeles 
Steamship Company, and Inland Waterways Corporation covering 
the transportation of canned pineapple and canned pineapple juice 
under through bills of lading from ports in the Hawalian Islands to 
certain inland points in the United States, transshipped at San 
Francisco and/or Los Angeles Harbor and at New Orleans or Mobile 

Agreement No. 353 between (Quaker Line) Pacific-Atlantic 
Steamship Company and Sudden & Christenson covering the trans- 
portation of general cargo under through bills of lading between 
U. S. Atlantic coast ports of call of (Quaker Line) Pacific-Atlantic 
Steamship Company, and Aberdeen and Hoquiam, Washington, U. S. 
Pacific coast ports of call of Sudden & Christenson, transshipped at 
San Francisco, 

Agreement No, 3536 
Steamship Company and 
transportation of general 
tween U. S. Atlantic coast 
Atlantic Steamship Company and 


Agreement No, 


Co., 


Matson Navi- 
The Oceanic 


Line) Pacific-Atlantic 
Steamship Company covering the 
cargo under through bills of lading be- 
ports of call of (Quaker Line) Pacific- 
Portland and Astoria, Oregon; and 
Longview, Seattle, Vancouver, Tacoma, Everett, Bellingham, Ana- 
cortes, and Port Angeles, Washington; U. S. Pacific coast ports of 
call of Nelson Steamship Company, transshipped at San Francisco 
or Los Angeles harbor. 
Agreement No, 3540 


between (Quaker 


Nelson 


between States Steamship Company (Cali- 
fornia & Eastern Line) and Nelson Steamship Company covering the 
transportation of general cargo under through bills of lading be- 
tween U. S. Atlantic coast ports of call of States Steamship Com- 
pany (California & Eastern Line) and Portland and Astoria, Oregon; 
and Longview, Vancouver, Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, Bellingham, 
Anacortes, and Port Angeles, Washington; U. S. Pacific coast ports 
of call of Nelson Steamship Company, transshipped at San Francisco 
or Los Angeles harbor. 

Agreement No. 3541 between States Steamship Company (Cali- 
fornia & Eastern Line) and Sudden & Christenson covering the trans- 
portation of general cargo under through bills of lading between 
U. S. Atlantic coast ports of call of States Steamship Company (Cali- 
fornia & Eastern Line) and Aberdeen & Hoquiam, Washington, U. S 
Pacific coast ports of call of Sudden & Christenson, transshipped at 
San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3544 
Steamship Corporation 
under through bills of lading from 
transshipped at Los Angeles harbor, 

Agreement No. 3549 between Calmar Steamship Corporation and 
The Border Line Transportation Company, Puget Sound Freight 
Lines, Puget Sound Navigation Company, and Skagit River Naviga- 
tion and Trading Company covering the transportation of cargo under 
through bills of lading, between U. S. Atlantic ports and U. S. Puget 
Sound ports, transshipped at Seattle or Tacoma. 

Agreement No. 3551 between Border Line Transportation Com- 
Pany, Puget Sound Freight Lines, Puget Sound Navigation Com- 
pany, and Skagit River Navigation & Trading Company (Puget Sound 
carriers) and the Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., covering the 
transportation of general cargo under through bills of lading between 
U. S. Atlantic coast ports of call of the Luckenbach Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc., and U. 8S. Puget Sound ports of call of the Puget Sound 
carriers, transshipped at Seattle or Tacoma. 

Agreement No, 3552 between Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Compan) 


Williams 
general cargo 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha and 
transportation of 
Japan and China to Puerto Rico, 


San Francisco, or Seattle 


between 
covering the 
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ce 


Improvement Company covering th, 


and Richmond Navigation & 
bills of lading between WU. gs 


transportation of cargo under through 
Atlantic ports and Richmond, Calif., transshipped at San Francise, 

Agreement No. between States Steamship Company and 
Richmond Navigation & Improvement Company covering the trans. 
portation of cargo under through bills of lading between U. § ay 
lantic ports and Richmond, Calif., transshipped at San Francis; 

Agreement No, 3557 between The Atlantic & Caribbean 
Navigation Company and Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Ine 
the transportation of géneral cargo on through bills of 
Venezuela and Dutch West Indies to U. 8S. Gulf ports, 
at San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

Agreement No. 3561 between Colombian Steamship Company, In 
and American Line Steamship Corporation covering the transporta 
tion of cashew nuts on through bills of lading frem Port au Pring 
Haiti, to Los Angeles harbor and San Francisco, transshipped 
New York 

Agreement No. 3564 between Nelson Steamship Company an 
Sudden & Christenson covering the transportation of general carg: 
on through bills of lading between Los Angeles harbor, Calif.. and 
Aberdeen and Raymond, Washington, transshipped at San Francisy 

Agreement No between Calmar Steamship Corporation a; 
Transatlantic Steamship Company, Ltd., covering the transportati: 
of cargo on through bills of lading from WU. 8S. Atlantic ports to Ney 
Zealand and Australia, transshipped at San Francisco or Los Angel 
harbor 

greement No 
Shepard Steamship Company, by 
Pacific coast agents, covering the transportation of general carg 
on through bills of lading between U. S. Atlantic coast loading port 
of the Shepard Steamship Company and U. 8S. Pacific coast ports 
call of Nelson Steamship Company, transshipped at San Francis 
or Los Angeles harbor. 

Agreement No. 3569 between 
Inc., and Pacific Steamship Lines, 
of cargo under through bills of lading between U. S 
and San Diego, transshipped at Los Angeles harbor. 

Agreement No. 3570 between American-Hawalian Steamship Cor 
pany and Bull Insular Line, Inc., covering the transportation of cocoa 
nuts on through bills of lading from Puerto Rico to U. 8. Pacif 
coast ports, transshipped at New York 

greement No, 3574 between Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Con 
pany, Inc., and Richmond Navigation & Improvement Company « 
ering the transportation of cargo on through bills of lading betwee 
U. S. Gulf ports to Alameda, Oakland, and Richmond, Calif., trans 
shipped at San Francisco 

Agreement No. 3575 between 
Inc., and Richmond Navigation & Improvement Company covering the 
transportation of cargo on through bills of lading between U. §. At 
lantic ports and Alameda, Oakland, and Richmond, Calif., transshipped 
at San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3582 between Williams Steamship Corporation and 
Bull Insular Line, Inc., covering the transportation of general carg 
on through bills of lading from U. S. Pacific coast ports to Virgi: 
Islands, transshipped at San Juan, Puerto Rico 

Agreement No. 3594 between Baltimore Mail 
and States Steamship Company covering the 
cargo, except lumber, on through bills of lading between U. 5S 
coast ports and France, Germany, and European arbitrary 
transshipped at Baltimore or Norfolk 

Agreement No. 3611 between American South African Line, In 
and Southern Pacific Company covering the transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading from South & Fast Africa to U. § 
Gulf ports, transshipped at Boston, New York, or Baltimore 

Agreement No. 3612 between American Republics Line, Inter- 
national Freighting Corporation, Lamport & Holt, Ltd., Mississipy 
Shipping Company, Inc., Wilh. Wilhelmsen et al., establishing con 
ference to deal with freight rates, charges, classifications, rules, and 
regulations to be observed by member lines for or in connectior 
with transportation of cargo from Brazil to U. S. Atlantic,and Gulf 
ports. The agreement also provides for observance of 
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differentia 
rates as between passenger and cargo vessels on shipments of coffees 
and limits the number of sailings by the individual lines to New York 
and Gulf ports. 

Agreement No. 3614 between American Caribbean Line, In 
Bermuda & West Indies Steamship Company, Ltd., and _ Oceal 
Dominion Steamship Corporation providing for establishment of Wind 
ward and Leeward Islands Conference and for maintenance of agreed 
rates and charges for or in connection with transportation of carg 
and passengers from North Atlantic ports to Virgin Islands, Leeward 
and Windward Islands, Trinidad, British Guiana, and Ciudad Bolivar 

Agreement No. 3617 between Frank C, Strick & Company, Ltd 
Strick Line (1923), Ltd., and Luckenbach Steamship Company, In 
covering the transportation of dates on through bills of lading fron 
Basrah, Iraq, to U. S. Pacific coast ports, transshipped at New York 


Agreements Modified 


Conference Agreement No. 128-1, as amended, between Anchor! 
Line (Henderson Brothers), Ltd., Cunard White Star, Limited, Com 
pagnie Generale Transatlantique, United States Lines Company et 4! 
permitting member lines of the Atlantic Conference to grant 20 pe! 
cent reduction off one-way or round-trip rates to competitors and 
officials attending the 1936 Olympic games. The modification (No 
128-29) permits the member lines to grant the reduction from No- 
vember 1, 1935, through December 31, 1936, instead of during th 
calendar year 1936, only. 

Conference Agreement No. 128-1, as amended, 
Line (Henderson Brothers), Ltd., Cunard White Star, 
pagnie Generale Transatlantique, United States Lines Company et 4 
The modification (No. 128-30) extends through the year 1935, the 
agreement of the member lines providing for the making of specia! 
third-class round-trip rates for parties of school boys and school 
girls. 

Conference Agreement No. 131, as amended, between American 
Mail Line, Ltd., Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd., Dollar Steam- 
ship Lines, Inc., Ltd., Nippon Yusen Kaisha, States Steamship Com- 
pany et al., covering trans-Pacific passenger transportation. The 
modification (No. 131-46 records the understanding of the member 
lines of the Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference that the granting of 
15 per cent reduction off published all-Vear round-trip fares to del 
gates attending the Fifth Pacific Rotary Conference at Manila in 
February, 1935, will not be considered violative of the conference 
agreement. 

Agreement 
Company and 
covering the 


between Anchor 
Limited, Com- 


] 


No. 2700, as amended, between McCormick Steamship 
The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Compan) 
transportation of certain specified commodities 0” 
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eh bills of lading from U. S. Pacific ports to the Dominican Re- 
transshipped at San Juan, Puerto Rico. Modification pro- 
or the inclusion of additional commodities for movement under 
reement. 

\greement No, 3081 between Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Compan) 
Cities Transportation Company covering the transportation 
under through bills of lading between U, 8S. Atlantic ports 

i Oakland, Alameda, and Richmond, Calif., transshipped at San 
rancisco. Modification provides for the inclusion in the agreement 
~ates on commodities not previously provided for, which will accrue 

he Bay Cities Transportation Company as their proportion of the 
rate 
,greement No. 3357 between Donaldson Brothers, Ltd., Furness, 

\\ y & Company, Ltd., and North Pacific Coast Line (Joint Service 

Holland-America Line and Royal Mail Lines, Ltd.), covering trans- 

ortation of cargo from United Kingdom ports to Pacific coast ports 

rhe modification extends the scope of the agreement of the United 

Kingdom/United States Pacific Freight Association to include traffic 

olulu, transshipped at Los Angeles harbor or San Francisco 


Agreements Canceled 


\zreement No. 674, as amended, between Gulf Pacific Line, 
\f on Steamship Line, American Fruit & Steamship Corporation, 
United Fruit Company covering the through transportation of 
ents from U. 8S. Pacific coast ports to Colombia, Costa Rica, 
ca, and Mexico, transshipped at New Orleans 
Agreement No, 975, as amended, between Panama Pacific Line 
d American Brazil Line, Lamport & Holt, Ltd., and The Booth 
Steamship Company, Ltd., covering the through transportation ol! 
helled Brazil nuts from Para, Brazil, to San Francisco, transshipped 
New York 
Agreement No. 1116 between American-Hawalian Steamship Com 
and American Brazil Line (Colombian Steamship Company, In¢ 
anaging operators), covering the transportation of Brazil nuts on 
igh bills of lading from Para, Brazil, to U. S. Pacific coast ports, 
sshipped at New York 
Agreement No, 1226 between Panama Pacific Line and Lamport 
& Holt Line, Booth American Shipping Corporation, and American 
Line covering the transportation of cocoa beans on through 
of lading, from Para, Brazil, to San Francisco, with transship- 
at New York. 
\greement No. 1227 between Panama Pacific Line and Lamport 
olt Line, Booth American Shipping Corporation, and American 
1 Line covering«the transportation of carnauba wax on through 
s of lading from Ceara, Brazil, to Los Angeles or San Francisco, 
nsshipped at New York 
Agreement No. 1753 between Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Com- 
iny, Inc Matson Navigation Company, and Mississippi Valley Barge 
Line covering the transportation of canned pineapple from ports in 
he Hawaiian Islands to certain inland points in the United States, 
transshipped at San Francisco and at New Orleans or Mobile 
Agreement No. 2379 between Calmar Steamship Corporation, The 
Border Line Transportation Company, Puget Sound Freight Lines, 
et Sound Navigation Company, and Skagit River Navigation and 
ding Company covering the transportation of cargo under through 
of lading between U. 8S. Atlantic ports and U. S. Puget Sound 
transshipped at Seattle or Tacoma 
Agreement No. 2571 between Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Com- 
Inc., Matson Navigation Company, and Inland Waterways Cor- 
ation covering the transportation of canned pineapple under 
igh bills of lading from Hawaiian Island ports to certain inland 
nt n the United States, transshipped at San Francisco and at 
New Orleans or Mobile. 
Agreement No. 2709 between Williams Steamship Corporation and 
Insular Line, Inc., covering the transportation of general cargo 
through bills of lading from U. S. Atlantic coast ports to Virgin 
transshipped at San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
Agreement No, 3335 between Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd., Matson Navi- 
n Company, The Oceanic Steamship Company, Los Angeles 
teamship Company, and Inland Waterways Corporation covering 
transportation of canned pineapple and canned pineapple juice 
er through bills of lading from ports in the Hawaiian Islands to 
tain inland points in the United States, transshipped at San Fran 
ind/or Los Angeles harbor and at New Orleans or Mobile 
Agreement No. 3378 between Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd., Matson Navi- 
gation Company, The Oceanic Steamship Company, Los Angeles 
Steamship Company, and Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company cov- 
ring the transportation of canned pineapple and canned pineapple 
ce under through bills of lading from ports in the Hawaiian Is 
to certain inland points in the United States, transshipped at 
Francisco and/or Los Angeles harbor and at New Orleans 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


A recommendation that the Sturgeon Bay and Lake Mich- 
gan Ship Canal, Wis., be further improved at an estimated 
ost of $1,375,000, with $25,000 annually for maintenance, has 
been transmitted by Major General E. M. Markham, chief of 
engineers of the army, to Chairman Mansfield. of the House 
committee on rivers and harbors. The War Department said 
the present depth of the canal was insufficient for the larger 
ike carriers and that it could be used only by car ferries and 
medium and small general cargo vessels. It said an increased 
commerce in bulk commodities would be served by the water- 
way if the dimensions were adequate for the larger type lake 
irriers, 

The chief of engineers also has recommended improvement 

Stamford Harbor, Conn., at an estimated cost of $186,000, 
With $8,400 annually for maintenance. 





MARGINAL TRACK DELIVERY 

Secretary of Commerce Roper has dismissed Docket No. 
’, in re marginal track delivery, which had been reopened 

the request of the Board of Commissioners, Lake Charles 
Harbor & Terminal District. The board of commissioners later 
asked dismissal “in aid of cooperative effort by the parties 
to amicably adjust the controversy between them without hear- 
ing or further action by the department.” 
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OCEAN MAIL INQUIRY 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Formulation by the government of its future merchant 
marine policy is a prerequisite to concrete planning by Amer- 
ican shipowners, according to Joseph T. Lykes, vice-president 
of the Lykes shipping companies holding ocean mail contracts. 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Lykes, that if the American shipping 
industry could get through with these investigations into which 
they have been called within the last year or so, and the gov- 
ernment should formulate some definite, permanent policy look- 
ing into the future, that it would enable shipowners to plan for 
the future with greater certainty?” asked Ira A. Campbell, of 
counsel for the Lykes lines, at the Post Office Department's 
mail contract inquiry this week 

“Unquestionably, any uncertainty as to the future policy 
is a deterrent factor on expansion or any move toward expan- 
sion, and we all hope that, as a result of the investigations 
which have been made and which we are undergoing now, we 
will get down to a more or less assured permanent policy,” 
replied Mr. Lykes. 

“Is there not a universal desire, in your judgment, on the 
part of the shipping industry, that they may be able to go for 
ward and look forward with some assurance?” asked Mr. Camp 
bell. 

“I think the shipping industry as a whole is going to wel 
come a final, definite decision as to the policy, whatever it 
may be,” replied Mr. Lykes. 

Mr. Lykes and his brother, James M. Lykes, president of 
the three Lykes companies holding mail contracts—the Lykes 
Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., the Tampa Interocean Steamship Co., 
and the Lykes Bros.-Ripley Steamship Co., under examination 
by their counsel, discussed various phases of the ocean mail 
contract situation and offered testimony justifying action taken 
by the companies. 

James M. Lykes testified that in the last year or two there 
had been a reduction in the volume of traffic moving into and 
out of Gulf ports in foreign commerce, in both American and 
foreign ships Within the last ten years, said he, Japanese 
lines had entered Gulf ports with new services, and commented 
that Japan was subsidizing its merchant marines sufficiently to 
permit their owners to extend and improve their services. 

Asked by K. I. McKay, of counsel for the Lykes lines, 
whether the mail contracts could be canceled or modified with- 
out injury to the public interest and at a saving to the United 
States, R. E. Tipton, vice president of the three Lykes lines, 
said if the contracts were canceled and no other aid was given 
American ships, “they simply could not operate.” 

“I know that we cannot operate without aid,” said he. 


Hardin B. Arledge, Washington representative ‘ef a number 
of southern steamship companies, including the three Lykes 
companies, whose name was mentioned several times in con- 
nection with mail contract carrier matters, said he had offered 
to give the Post Office Department any information he could 
respecting any matter he had handled before the department, 
and added: 


Any action 1 have taken respecting the establishment of ocean 
mail routes has been based on my understanding and belief that the 
principal purposes ahd objectives of the merchant marine act of 1920 
and 1928 are the maintenance of the American merchant marine and 
the transfer of the government lines to private companies 

This understanding and belief is based on the acts themselves: 
the hearings before and reports of the standing committees of the 


House and Senate; the debates in Congress; the annual appropria 

tions of Congress for ocean mail contracts which followed hearings 
before the appropriations committees showing for what routes the 
funds were to be used; the act of Congress authorizing the award 
of an ocean mail contract to the Mississippi Shipping Company; and 


the provision in the independent offices appropriation act 1934 pro 
viding funds for ocean mail contracts for service on steamship lines 
sold by the Shipping Board and which funds were available onl: 
for such lines 

It must be remembered that at the close of the World War the 
government had a large fleet of war-time constructed vessels Under 
the direction of Congress, the Shipping Board had the duty of not 
only establishing essential foreign trade routes, but also of securing 
the creation of American shipping companies to operate and ulti 
mately purchase the lines. There were few such companies at that 
time. 

After many changes in routes and operating companies, the 
Shipping Board had in operation many routes which were declared 
essential and operating companies who were experienced and well 
fitted to carry on the operation 

It was obviously a wise and sound policy to maintain these routes 
and retain the experienced operating companies through the mail aid 
provided in the 1928 act 

The government had spent a great deal of money establishing 
and developing these routes and in educating the operating companies 
It was in the public interest for the government to so administer 
the mail aid as to enable the government through the sale of its 
lines to secure reimbursement of some of the money expended by it 


Investigation of the Lykes’ lines came to an end with 


Mr. McKay charging there had been “a deliberate effort some 
where, but I exclude from the statement government counsel 
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and anyone who has had to do in a responsible position with 
the conduct of this hearing, a determined effort to besmirch 
the names of the officers of these companies.” 

Solicitor Crowley, of the Post Office Department, asserted 
there certainly was no attempt on the part of any officer of 
the department “to wreck the shipping industry” and that he 
wished “whatever we do here to be considered by Congress.” 

The contract of the Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd., No. 55, 
covering service between Seattle and Tampico, was taken up. 
Solicitor Crowley overruled Elisha Hanson, counsel for the 
line, as to limiting the inquiry to whether or not full perform- 
ance of the contract as entered into was required from “this 
time on” or whether the contract should be modified or canceled 
with substantial savings to the United States. The solicitor 
said the department wished to ascertain the facts about the 
contracts and that the same procedure would be followed as 
had been in the other cases. Up to June 30, 1934, the mail 
pay on this line was reported as $552,370, while pay at the reg- 
ular American poundage rates for the mail actually carried 
would have been about $170. Mr. Hanson objected to the 
comparison, contending that the mail pay was not alone for 
carrying the mail but for carrying out the provisions of the 
merchant marine act of 1928, which he said included service 
to commerce and contracts for the reconstruction of ships. 
Government counsel is contending as to this route that it is 
essentially an intercoastal route. Postal inspector Clarahan 
said the route had no postal value. Mr. Hanson had objected 
to the question which brought this answer on the ground that 
the witness had not been qualified as an expert. It was de- 
veloped that the witness had been in the postal service for 
34 years and Solicitor Crowley ruled he could answer. 

Mr. Hanson said the company had admitted in its brief 
filed with the department that the contract needed to be modi- 
fied and that therefore “this proceeding should deal with how 
it should be modified.” 


PORT EQUALIZATION PLAN 


Agent R. C. Thackara for account of the Nelson Steamship 
Company has filed his special permission application No. 82 with 
the Shipping Board Bureau for authority to amend his westbound 
tariff No. 1-B, S.-I No. 4, rule 9, covering port equalization from 
Atlantic ports to Pacific ports, by establishing an exception for 
account of the Nelson Steamship Company whose efforts to 
break into the gulf intercoastal trade have been unsuccessful. 
The exception follows: 


Full port equalization will apply via Nelson Steamship Company 


on all carload ratings in sections 1, 2 and 6 hereof when shipments 
originate at interior points moving by rail to Charleston, 8S. C., or 
Savannah, Ga., where the rail rate from point of origin is greater to 
Charleston, S. C., or Savannah, Ga., then to Mobile, Ala. 


Hanson, Lovee & Dale, attorneys for Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd., 
owner and operator of the Gulf Pacific Line and member of the 
Gulf Intercoastal Conference, have filed protest with the Ship- 
ping Board Bureau’s division of regulation against the proposed 
Nelson equalization of South Atlantic ports with Gulf ports, stat- 
ing that the question of port equalization affecting ports em- 
braced within a particular trade is under consideration in Ship- 
ping Board Bureau Docket No. 126, which proceeding also deals 
with the question of competition between members of the U. S. 
Intercoastal Conference and members of the Gulf Intercoastal 
Conference. The Nelson company was a member of the former 
United States Intercoastal Conference but is not a member of 
the Gulf Intercoastal Conference. 

The protest urges that there has never been equalization 
between the South Atlantic ports and Mobile on shipments 
originating at interior points moving by rail to the Atlantic ports 
where the rail rate from origin is greater than to Mobile, nor 
has there ever been equalization by Mobile against the south 
Atlantic ports where the situation was reversed; also that the 
efforts of the Nelson Steamship Company, they claim, are de- 
signed to bring about discrimination against a port which, by 
reason of its natural advantage, has drawn trade from certain 
territory in the past. 


CHARGES PROPOSED AT PORTS 


The port of Baltimore, according to the export and import 
bureau of the Baltimore Association of Commerce, is aroused 
over the proposal of Coordinator Eastman’s traffic assistants 
that minimum dockage charges be levied against steamship lines 
using railroad piers, the reference being to the coordinator’s 
remarks on this subject made at New York, September 13, 
before the American Association of Port Authorities (see Traffic 
World, Sept. 15, p. 405). Commenting on the proposal, the bureau 
says: 

The proposed charge would be 2 cents per gross registered vessel 
ton per day, provided the ship loaded or discharged 500 tons or more 
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of cargo, and scales down to % 
tons of cargo are handled. Most 
the full rate and their average 
ranging between $300 and $600. 

Practical observers feel that Baltimore would be hardest hit of a 
North Atlantic ports under such a charge, in view of the entire «& 
pendence of general cargo vessels on railroad pier berthage here, th, 
port’s distance from the sea involving increased steaming time and 
other special competitive factors. Existing natural advantages woy\, 
be impaired, it is believed, and drastic changes would be required ; 
the freight and shipping routine of the North Atlantic district, whic} 
through a half century has adjusted itself to the free dockage priy 
lege at railroad piers. Similar views are held by representatives 
several other seaboard cities in this range. 

Coordinator Eastman is actively handling the matter 
traffic assistants and special railroad committees from which he ha 
asked suggestions and recommendations. In recent correspondenc 
with the Association of Commerce he has agreed to confer on the sul 
ject with local representatives, although under the provisions of th, 
emergency act the coordinator is not required to hold formal hearings 

The proposal is of great economic significance to this community 
and its development must be followed closely by all those interest 
in port welfare and the maintenance and expansion of our shipping 
business 
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PROTEST TERMINAL RATES 


Encinal Terminals, of Alameda, Calif., and the Howard Ter. 
minal, of Oakland, Calif., have requested the Shipping Board 
Bureau to suspend Agent R. C. Thackera tariffs, effective No. 
vember 9, extending terminal rates of intercoastal carriers to 
and from Berkeley and Emeryville, Calif. The petitioners con. 
tend that the ports named are not ports of call of vessels of 
intercoastal carriers; that the proposal is equivalent to a pro- 
posal to reduce the terminal rates of the McCormick Steamship 
Company, and that the extension of the terminal rates to Berke. 
ley and Emeryville would create undue preference and discrim 
ination to the injury and damage of petitioners. 


AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING 


American shipyards, October 1, were building or under con 
tract to build for private shipowners 41 vessels aggregating 
32,276 gross tons compared with 43 vessels aggregating 33,446 
gross tons on September 1, according to the Department of Com- 
merce. Three of the vessels were of 1,000 gross tons or over 
aggregating 19,600 tons. 


SHIPPING REGULATION HEAD 


H. S. Brown, who has been acting chief of the division of 
regulation of the Shipping Board Bureau of the Department of 
Commerce, has been made chief of the division. Mr. Brown 
began his service with the division as an examiner in 1927. 


SHIPPING REPARATION 


The Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., in special docket 
No. 23, has been authorized and directed by Secretary of Com 
merce Roper, as administrator of the shipping acts, to pa) 
Butler Bros., San Francisco, Calif., $239.24 as reparation 0! 
account of unreasonable rates collected on a shipment of roller 
skates and parts from New York to San Francisco, June 19, 
1933. 


INTERCOASTAL RATES SUSPENDED 
Secretary Roper, in suspension order No. 37, has suspended, 
from November 9 to March 9, parts of Thackara eastbound and 


westbound intercoastal tariffs, filed with the Shipping Board 
Bureau, Department of Commerce, which makes changes in tlie 
rates, charges, regulations and practices for intercoastal trans 
portation to and from Berkeley or Emeryville, Calif., via the 
McCormick Steamship Co. in connection with the Berkeley Trans- 
portation Co, The suspended schedules were dated to become 
effective November 9. The suspended parts of the tariffs are: 
Twenty-sixth amended page 3, and seventh amended page 321, to 
Agent R. C. Thackara’s westbound freight tariff No. 1-B, SB! 
No. 4; and eighth amended page 3, seventh amended page 22, 
twenty-second and twenty-third amended pages 96, and sixth 
amended page 104, to Agent R. C. Thackara’s eastbound freight 
tariff No. 2-B, SB-I No. 5. 


SHIPBUILDING LABOR COMMITTEE 


The National Industrial Recovery Board has issued an order 
affirming the authority of the industrial relations committee of 
the shipbuilding and shiprepairing industry to handle labor com- 
plaints and labor disputes. The committee received temporary 
recognition June 18, 1934. Orders extending this recognition, 
and dealing with procedure, led to some confusion as to whethe! 
it Was now empowered to handle complaints and disputes. The 
board issued an order affirming the committee’s authorization 


SHIPPING BUREAU HEARING 
Hearing in Shipping Board Bureau Docket No. 153, Bd 
mond Weil, Inc., vs. Italian Line et al., will be held November 
14 in Room 307, 45 Broadway, New York, beginning at 10 a. m. 
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TAXATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


WNERS of motor vehicles in 1932 paid municipal, county, 
() state and federal fees and taxes aggregating $1,001,150,000, 
which $838,830,978 came from state fees and taxes, according 
results of a survey made by the Bureau of Public Roads 

the U. S. Department of Agriculture for the purpose of deter- 
mining the total of all special taxes imposed on the owners of 
vehicles in the United States. 

The calendar year 1932 was the most recent year that could 
be studied, according to G. P. St. Clair, associate highway engi- 
neer, Who has reported the results of the survey in “Public 
Roads,” issued by the Bureau of Public Roads. A full report 

the survey is being prepared for publication. 

The present survey,” says Mr. St. Clair, “is the broadest 
scope yet attempted, as it includes not only state taxes, but 
also federal excise taxes, county and municipal taxes, personal- 
property taxes on motor vehicles imposed by state, county, 
and municipal jurisdictions, and public bridge tolls. 
Only the public charges borne directly by the motor vehicle 
wner were included in the survey totals. Purposely excluded 
from the investigation were such indirect charges as automobile 
lealers’ licenses, fines and penalties, real-property taxes on auto- 
motive property (factories, garages, truck and bus terminals, 
etc.), income taxes on motor vehicle operating enterprises, state 
chain-store and retail sales taxes applying to gasoline stations 
and dealers in automobiles and automotive equipment, and similar 
which are not levied directly on the ownership and 
operation of motor vehicles.” 
The total payments of motor-vehicle taxes, 
! local, are shown in the following table: 


ol 


motor 


Imposts 
federal, state, 


STRATION AND TAXATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES IN 19382 








State Fees and Taxes 
Vehicles registered Registration fees 
and tax paid paid 
ition 
enger car including taxi 
at 
ick and tract truck 
tiler and semitrailers 
Total 24,619,602 293,189,177 
motor-vehicle carrier fees 5,230,792 
e gasoline taxes 513,047,239 
tors' and chauffeurs’ licenses 18,280,802 


9,082,968 
838,830,978 


llaneous fees and taxes 
All state fees and taxes 


All Fees and Taxes 
ral manufacturers’ excise taxes $ 92,378,000 
fees and taxes... : 838,831,000 
fees and taxes (incomplete) ~ ‘ 1,703,000 
M pal fees and taxes (incomplete). - 14,158,000 
il property taxes, all jurisdictions (approximate) 35,880,000 
bridge and ferry tolls (incomplete) 18,200,000 


Grand total $1,001,150,000 


Another table gives the total number of vehicles of each 
pe and class of service reported in the survey as registered 
ind paying regular fees in 1932, together with corresponding pay- 
ments of registration and special fees, and estimated gasoline tax 
payments. In this tabulation payments of registration fees by 
ontract and common carriers of property in excess of those based 
the rates charges private carriers were deducted from regis- 
tration fees and placed with special fees and taxes. Examination 
of the percentages given in this table, according to Mr. St. Clair, 

reveals the following facts: 
The owners of passenger cars, which constituted 84.3 per « 
vehicles, paid 72.9 per cent of the registration fees and 

ent of the gasoline taxes. 

Taxicabs, reported separately from passenger cars in 27 states 
the District of Columbia, comprised 0.3 per cent of the vehicles; 
mtributed 0.5 per cent of the registration fees and 0.9 per cent 

gasoline taxes. 

Motor busses, which included 06.2 per 
buted 1.2 per cent of the registration-fee 
ent of the gasoline taxes. ; 

Motor trucks and tractor trucks, comprising 13.1 per cent of 
vehicles, paid 24.2 per cent of the registration fees and 24.7 per 
f the gasoline taxes, 

Trailers and semitratiers constituted 1.7 per cent of the 
es and paid 1.2 per cent of the registration fees 
Motoreycles, constituting 0.4 per cent of the vehicles, contributed 
er cent of the registration fees and 0.1 per cent of the gasoline 


nt 
3.1 


cent of the vehicles, 
payments and 1.2 
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Special fees to the amount of $5,230,792 were collected from opera 
tors of vehicles for hire.and, in a few states, from certain classe 
of private operators. These imposts took the form of mileage, ton 


mile, or passenger-mile taxes, receipts taxes, special weight or 
capacity taxes, franchise fees or privilege taxes, permit fees, and 
fees for certificates of convenience and necessity To this amount 
must be added $500,807 in excess registration fees paid by for-hire 


carriers of property (fees in excess of those calculated on the private 

carrier rate) If the special fees are added to the registration fees 
and gasoline taxes, it is found that busses contributed 1.5 per cent 
and trucks and trailers 25.1 per cent of all fees and taxes directly 
imposed on motor vehicles in 1932. 


This table also shows percentages of all state fees and taxes 
paid by type of vehicle and class of service as follows: 

Passenger cars, 72.51; taxicabs, .76; school busses, .08; con 
tract busses, including sight-seeing, .06; public carrier busses, 
1.32; privately owned and operated trucks, 23.31; contract-car 
rier trucks, .94; common-carrier trucks, .3 privately owned and 
operated trailers and semi-trailers, .39; contract-carrier trailers 
etc., .04; common-carrier trailers, etc., .06; motorcycles, .12; un 
distributed fees, .07. 

The foregoing percentages, it is explained in footnotes, do 
not cover all vehicles in all classes of service specified. For 
example, as to common-carrier trucks, the figures are based on 
a total of 14,771 trucks reported from 30 states. Likewise, as to 
contract-carrier trucks, the figures are based on a total of 69,840 
trucks reported from 23 states. The percentages, therefore, 
as to common-carrier and contract-carrier trucks, for instance, 
may not be used as showing that, for the country as a whole, 
such carriers contribute only the percentages shown of the total 
state fees and taxes, because the total number of trucks of such 
carriers in the country were not obtained, 

Stating conclusions and making comment, Mr. St. Clair says 


The complexity of the motor-vehicle tax situation in the United 
States makes it very difficult to draw any conclusions which ars 
both definite and generally applicablk The following tatements, 
however, are supported by the data gathered in this survey 

l There is an extraordinary lack of uniformity among. the 
states, both in the methods of motor-vehicle taxation and in the 
magnitudes of the rates charged The greatest variation was found 
in the bases on which registration fees were charged, including gross 
weight, net weight, chassis weight, capacity, horsepower Value and 


various combinations of these factors The general adoption of a 
cemmon basis for registration fees is desirable. 
2 The principle that registration fees should increase with 


the size of the vehicle, as measured by weight, arrying capacity) 
horsepower, or cost, is recognized in the laws of all st&tes, the onl) 
exception being the District of Columbia, in which a uniform fee of 
$1 is charged. There is great variety in the application of this 
principle; in some states the increase of registration fees with size 
is relatively moderate, while in a few the range is very wide, regis- 
tration fees in excess of $1,000 being charged against the heaviest 
vehicles. 

3. There is a noticeable tendency for the taxation imposed on 
motor vehicles to be relatively high in those states in which the 
intensity of motor-vehicle ownership is low, as indicated by a rela 
tively large number of persons per vehicle This condition was 
particularly noted in the southern states, where the mileage of 
roads to be improved and maintained is very large in relation to 
the number of motor vehicles registered 

i The imposition of unusually high registration fees on heavy 
vehicles, particularly trucks, in a few combined with hig 
gasoline taxes, has apparently discouraged the registration of such 
vehicles, with the result that the high rates were productive of 
little revenue in 1932. 
5. Comparison of the number of heavy trucks registered in cet 
tain states with the existing mileage of high-type roads and pal 
ticularly of portland cement concrete roads, in the same states 
leads to the conclusion that such roads have been built primarily 
in response to the demands of traffic in general, rather than spe 
cifically to support heavy loads 

6. Approximately 9 per cent of the revenues derived from state 
motor-vehicle and gasoline taxes in 1932 were diverted to uses not 
related to roads and streets. The principal items of diversion in 
cluded payments to general funds, $39,652,339; unemployment relief 
$19,546,456 and schools, $14,522,113. 


7 Fees and taxes imposed on motor vehicles by counties in 1932 
were negligible in comparison with those imposed by other juris- 
dictions, the total reported being less than $2,000,000 Such taxes 
were found in only 5 states. Fees imposed by municipalities were 
found in 39 states, and the total amount reported was over $14,000,000 

8. Personal-property taxes were imposed on motor vehicles by 
either state, county, or local authorities in 31 states and the District 
of Columbia, the estimated collections being in the neighborhood of 
$36,000,000 Because of difficulties in assessment and collection the 
personal-property tax as ordinarily administered is not effectively 
applied to motor vehicles. Five states and the District of Columbia 
require that evidence of tax payment be presented before licenses 
thus insuring full collection for all 
Seventeen states, containing 46 per cent of all 
motor vehicles from taxation as personal 


states, 


registered vehicles 
registrations, exempted 
property 


The survey was carried on under the joint supervision of 
H. S. Fairbank, chief of the division of information, and E. W 
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James, chief of the division of highway transport. The work 
of organizing and: directing the field force of statisticians during 
the summer of 1933 was conducted by H, H. Kelly, of the division 
of highway transport, and Prof. J. Trueman Thompson, of the 
Johns Hopkins University. The analysis and compilation of the 
data were made by H. H. Kelly, A. C. Rose, G. P. St. Clair, L. A. 
Abbot, and L. S. Tuttle. The material on personal property 
taxation of motor vehicle was prepared by H. R. Briggs. 


NEW YORK TRUCKING COMPLAINT 


The Erie and the Pennsylvania have filed a joint motion 
with the Commission to dismiss No. 26702, Merchant Truck- 
men's Bureau of New York vs. Erie and Pennsylvania. As 
grounds for dismissal they assert that the complaint does not 
state facts sufficient to constitute a cause of action or ground 
for relief; and that the facts alleged in the complaint do not 
constitute a violation of the interstate commerce act or any 
other law which the Commission is authorized to administer. 

In this complaint the truckmen assail the pick-up and 
delivery service of the carriers under which they perform the 
sort of service indicated on highly rated traffic when the haul 
is for 260 miles or more at additional charges. 

Among other things the trucking interests assert, in their 
complaint that where charges are made for deliveries or pick- 
ups, they are less than the cost of the truck portion of the 
service at New York and that therefore, such separate charges 
for the truck portion of the transportation service rendered by 
the railroads in respect of shipments handled in collection and 
delivery service are unreasonable and in violation of section 1. 

“By its express disavowal of attack where collection and 
delivery service is furnished at a basis of charge not in excess 
of the usual class rates (i. e. for hauls up to 260 miles) com- 
plainant tacitly admits that there is no unlawfulness in de- 
fendants having no additional] charge in such says the 
argument in connection with the motion. “That being so, how 
can unlawfulness inhere in making some additional charge for 
the hauls for higher distances and on interline traffic with 
carriers which do not participate in the collection and delivery 


service?” 


cases,” 


HIGHWAY RESEARCH MEETING 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the Highway Research 
Board will be held in Washington, D. C., December 6 and 7, at 
the building of the National Academy of Sciences and National 
Research Council, according to an announcement made by Roy 
W. Crum, director of the board, Topics to be discussed include 
highway transportation economics, highway design, low cost 
roads, materials and construction, maintenance and traffic. 


TRUCKING IN PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


With a view to making better provisions for conditions 
applying to trucking operations in the petroleum industry, the 
planning and coordination committee of the petroleum admin 
istration has asked Petroleum Administrator Ickes to modify 
the petroleum code in so far as trucking has to do with derrick 
and rig building, drilling, production, refinery and pipe line 
operations. The request is that section 1 of article II be 
amended, with regard to trucking, so as to read as follows: 


Employes on trucking operations may not work more than 8 hours 


in any one day, excent when conditions are such that relief is im- 
practicable, in which case they may work not more than 16 hours 
in such day; nor more than 96 hours in any consecutive 14-day period, 
nor more than an average of 36 hours per week in any four week: 
period, 


MOTOR TRUCK REGULATION 

The Supreme Court of the United States, November 5, dis- 
missed No. 468, L. R. Kagarise, doing business under the ficti- 
tious name and style of Keystone Express System, appellant, vs. 
Railroad Commission of the State of California et al., on the 
ground that it did not appear that the decision of a federal 
question was necessary to the determination of the cause or 
was actually determined. The appellant in this case sought a 
review of action by the California commission restricting his 
motor transport operations. The Supreme Court of California 
upheld the state commission and allowed an appeal to the 
highest tribunal. 


TRUCKING CODE AUTHORITIES 
Members of the code authority for the trucking industry 
for the state area cf South Dakota have been announced by 
the National Recovery Administration as follows: Paul Bellamy, 
Rapid City; Emil Dobash, Sioux Falls; F. J. Marx, Watertown; 
Russell Johnson, Sioux Falls; J. L. Timmons, Winner, and W. J. 
Klamming, Tyndall. 
Additional state trucking code authority members announced 
by the National Recovery Administration follow: 
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Oregon—A. C. Pierce, 229 North Riverside, Midford 
John E. Crowson, route No. 2, Box 90, Portland; Arthur L, Phelp 
2603 S. E. Grand Ave., Portland; David Wilson, 1231 N. W. Hoy 
Portland; Ernie Van Horn, 1726 N, Flint Ave., Portland; L, A, Chri 
tiansen, 124 W. Commercial, Astoria 

State of Ohio—H. M. O'Neil, Columbia Bldg., Cleveland; 0, |, 
Prior, Orwell; D. J. McHugh, 812 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; Fred p 
Curr, 20 Vance St., Toledo; Glenn R. Ward, 296 East Naghton § 
Columbus H. (. Rodgers, 186 Ira Ave., Akron 


State area of 


AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 


Production of motor vehicles by companies belonging to the 
Automobile Manufacturers’ Association was 24 per cent 
of the total 1933 output, a report submitted at a meeting of 
the Association’s Directors in Detroit November 7 disclosed 

Ten-months’ production was computed at 1,846,017 cars and 
trucks, a gain of 31 per cent over the output for the same 
period of last year and 24 per cent more than the total output 
for 19383 

The October output of association members was estimated 
at 90,377 units, a decrease of 22 per cent under the preceding 
month and a decline of 11 per cent under October of last year 


AVIATION INQUIRY 


The Trafic World Washingt 


ahead 


Commission this week held sessions 
from which the public and representatives of the press wer 
excluded because the question of national defense was under 
consideration. War Department representatives discussed arm) 
air matters, air defense problems, and development of aviation 
in foreign countries. As to the latter, Brigadier General A. T 
Smith, assistant chief of staff, intelligence division, told of the 
attitude of foreign governments toward the aviation industry, air 
transport companies, and private flying, pointing out that flying 
was subsidized to a considerable extent in foreign lands. 

Prior to taking up this phase of its investigation, the com 
mission heard E. R. Armstrong, of the Seadrome Ocean Dock 
Corporation, of Wilmington, Del., urge government aid for con 
struction of huge seadromes to facilitate trans-Atlantic flying 
while Representative Mark Wilcox, of Florida, recommended es 
tablishment of air defense bases at strategic points as part of 
a program to make the nation invulnerable from attack. 


The Federal Aviation 


REDUCED AIR LINE TIME 

The United Air Lines announces another 
tion between Chicago and Los Angeles westbound. 
sents a total cut of two and three-quarter hours between Los 
Angeles and New York eastbound and two hours between New 
York and Los Angeles westbound, and two hours between Chi 
cago and Los Angeles in both directions. The faster schedule 
is due to elimination of stops, of which there are only five 
between the two seaboards, and use of new twin-engined trans 
ports by General Air Lines between Los Angeles and Salt Lake, 
where connections are made with United's coast-to-coast route 
The Mid-Continent airway parallels the Union Pacific line 
which recently made a test trip with a streamlined train. United 
officials say they will shortly announce another reduction in. fly 
ing time between New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 

With the increase in air mail following reduction of postage 
to six cents an ounce, United Air Lines is now carrying approxi: 
mately fifty-four per cent of all air mail flown in the United 
States, with a revenue, however, of only thirty-three per cent 
of the total air mail appropriation, according to Post Office 
Department figures. 


half-hour reduc 
This repre 


R. C. C. LIQUIDATION 

Through liquidating distributions, the Railroad Credit Cor 
poration has returned $18,419,797 or 25 per cent of the net 
emergency freight revenues collected by the participating car- 
riers through March 31, 1933, according to a report as to its 
financia! condition filed by it with the Commission. Of this 
amount, $8,034,733 was in cash and $10,385,064 in credits on 
obligations due the Corporation. 

The corporation has made eleven liquidating distributions, 
the last one having been made on October 31, 1934, in the 
amount of $723,781, or one per cent of the fund. 

Collections in October totaled $272,525, made up of $193,662 
paid in reduction of loans, $78,860 in payment of interest, and 
$3 from miscellaneous sources. 


RAIL FUEL COSTS 


Total cost of coal and fuel oil consumed by Class I rail- 
roads in road train and yard switching services, exclusive of 
switching and terminal companies, for the seven months ended 
with July totaled $106,157,150 as against $84,101,103 for the 
corresponding period last year, according to compilations made 
from carrier reports by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commis- 
sion. For July the cost was $14,566,593 as against $12,258,148 
for July last year. 
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Carriers Subject to the Interstate Commerce Act and Their Duties 


Article No. 2 in the Series 


Written for the Trafic World by Professor G. Lloyd Wilson 


r HE interstate commerce act, as amended, provides that the 
term, “common carrier,’ as used in the act, includes com- 
mon carriers engaged in the transportation of passengers 
property; 1. wholly by railroad; 2. partly by railroad and 
rtly by water, when both are used under a common control, 
anagement, or arrangement in a continuous carriage or ship- 
nent: 3. the transportation of oil or other commodity, except 
ater and natural or ‘artificial gas, by pipe line; 4. partly by 
ne line and partly by railroad or by water; 5. express com- 
sleeping car companies and all persons natural or 
engaged in such “transportation” as common carriers 


nies; 6. 
tificial, 
for hire 
it should be noted that the act does not attempt to define 
mit what are considered to be common carriers, but defines 
types of transportation carriers already considered common 
iers that are specifically brought by action of Congress within 
e jurisdiction of the act and under the supervision of the 
erstate Commerce Commission. 


The Duties of Carriers Under the Interstate Commerce Act 


it is the duty of all types of common carriers for hire, subject 
he act, to furnish transportation services on reasonable re 
ts made by shippers, owners, or consignees. It is obviously 
possible to enumerate all of the many services and facilities 
t carriers might be reasonably called on to provide and fur 
under varying circumstances and conditions. In general, 
include all services and facilities of every kind and descrip 
used or necessary in the transportation of persons or prop- 
whether owned, leased, or operated under contracts or 
ements 
The facilities used in the tansportation of freight may be 
ided generally into two closses—the road or line-haul facilities 
the terminal facilities 
Road or line-hau] facilities include: Roadbed or roadway; 
nal systems; train control facilities; bridges, car ferries; roll 
stock equipment and motive power; electrical generation and 
smission equipment and other facilities of similar and re 
ted sorts. 
Freight terminal facilities include freight depots or stations; 
und storage facilities; warehouses; stock yard facilities; 
rain elevators; ore, coal, or other types of wharf or dock facili- 
terminal freight yards; lighters or car floats; switch, spur, 
id other terminal trackage; loading and unloading facilities; 
nterchange and switching facilities, and all other facilities used 
necessary in the receipt or delivery of property. 
Passenger facilities, in like manner, may be divided into the 
facilities used in line haul transportation and terminal services. 
The facilities used or necessary in pipe line transportation 
nclude the pipes, pumping facilities, gauging or measuring de- 
ces, storage tanks, and other appurtenances related to the 
ransportation of petroleum through pipes. 


The duty of common carriers subject to the act is to render 
services necessary With the facilities required to conduct 
terstate commerce. The jurisdiction of the Commission extends 
tt only to the physical facilities of the carriers subject to the 
but also to the services rendered or necessary in connection 
the use of the facilities of the carriers. 


Freight Transportation Services 


Line-haul freight includes a great variety of services ren- 
red in connection with the movement of freight between ter- 
inals, including: Scheduled or expedited freight train move 

ments; tonnage, “drag” or “dead” freight train movements; 
ransit privileges or services, including the fabrication-in-transit 
of iron or steel articles, the milling-in-transit of grain products, 
milling-in-transit of lumber and forest products, the refining- 
n-transit of oils, the concentration and compression of cotton 
transit, the storage-in-transit of numerous miscellaneous com- 
modities, and other transit services; diversion and reconsign- 
ment; perishable protective services, including refrigeration, 
ventilation, heating and similar services; package or mer- 
ndise car services; container car services; the transportation 
| caretakers accompanying shipments; peddler car services; the 
nsportation of circus, carnivak and show-outfits; line-haul 
or freight transportation services; special freight car services, 
Terminal freight transportation services include many varied 
rvices rendered or negessary to be rendered in connection 
th the preparation for shipment, storage and delivery. These 
ices inclade: 


l t 


1. The preparation of cars to receive freight, such as the clean- 
ing, fumigation, and disinfection of cars in which live-stock or poul- 
try is to be transported; the furnishing of lining for cars in which 
shipments of bananas are to be made; and the supplying of grain 
doors and partitions for cars to be used in hauling grain and grain 
products, 

2. The loading and unloading of less than carload shipments in 
the terminal freight stations 

3. The performance of trap and ferry car services 

4. The dumping and trimming of shipments of ore, coal, or other 
bulk freight transshipped to vessels at established docks 

5. The weighing of freight 

6. The inspection of shipments. 

7. The switching of cars in the terminals to or from industrial 
sidings, elevators, warehouses, team tracks or other terminal facilities 
8. The performance of terminal lighterage or floatage services 
9. The elevation of grain 
10 The warehouse storage of goods 
11. The ground or dock storage of coarse « 
12. The track storage of freight 
13. Demurrage 
14 
los 


r bulk freight 


The spotting of cars at designated places in industrial plant 
ading or unloading 
15. The interchange of freight within the terminals from one car 
rier to another by switching, lighterage, floatage or cartage services 
16. The furnishing of empty cars for loading 


for 


Similar or corresponding duties are imposed on the carriers 
subject to the act in connection with the interstate transportation 
of persons, and the transportation of oil and other commodities, 
excepting water and natural gas, by pipe line. 


Duties of Carriers as Defined in the Act 


The section of the act defining the duties of carriers subject 
to the act in connection with the transportation of passengers 
or property provides that the carriers shall: (1) provide and 
furnish transportation services as described above, on reasonable 
request therefor; (2) establish through rates and just and rea- 
sonable fares, rates, and charges applicable to such services; (3) 
provide reasonable facilities for operating through routes: (4) 
establish reasonable rules and regulations governing the opera- 
tion of through rates; (5) provide for the reasonable compensa- 
tion to those entitled to payment for the use of the through 
routes; (6) establish just, reasonable and equitable divisions 
among the carriers subject to the act that participate in the 
rates, fares, and charges applicable over joint routes. These 
divisions may not unjustly prefer or prejudice any of the par- 
ticipating carriers. 


Duty of the Carriers in Accepting Shipments 


The Commission and the federal courts have held that com- 
mon carriers subject to the act must accept for transportation 
and transport all articles or commodities tendered for transporta- 
tion which they hold themselves out to transport, provided rea- 
sonable payment is tendered for the services. A common car- 
rier subject to the act cannot choose the types of traffic it 
carries, but must serve all who chose to employ its services, 
treating all impartially and affording each the same facilities 
for shipment. 

It is the duty of a railroad to offer shippers a reasonable 
opportunity to deliver freight for shipment; to transport the 
freight with reasonable despatch and safety; and to place it ina 
reasonably accessible place for the consignee to receive it, in- 
cluding the reasonable care of the freight, after actual move- 
ment, for a time sufficient for the consignee to have a reason- 
able opportunity to receive it. Custom or trade practices deter 
mine in large measure what constitutes reasonable service. 

A carrier, however, is not bound to accept articles offered 
for transportation if they are of extraordinary character, nor 
to provide facilities of special kinds different from the facilities 
usually furnished for transportation. The general duty of car- 
riers is to receive and transport by suitable means, articles 
which they assume to transport, or which are usually carried. 

The Gommission has held that the obligation of carriers to 
furnish through transportation is mandatory under the terms 
of the act. Less desirable freight must be accepted on reason- 
able terms, as well as freight which is more desirable, and 
neither the character, quantity, quality, or price of articles can 
qualify the obligation of a common carrier to accept them for 
transportation. 

Carriers’ Duty to Provide Equipment 

It is the general duty of carriers subject to the act to pro- 
vide equipment suitable to transport the kinds and varieties of 
freight that it holds out to transport, as a common carrier. The 
common law does not require carriers to provide any facilities 
or equipment used or necessary in connection with transporta- 
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tion services that the carriers do not hold themselves out to 
provide. Under the act, carriers have been permitted to declare 
by tariff notation that they will not furnish special types of 
railroad freight cars necessary in the transportation of certain 
kinds of freight which the carriers hold themselves out to 
transport. 

An interesting application of this principle is found in the 
cases of the Pennsylvania Paraffine Works versus the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and the United States versus the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, the latter of which grew out of the former. The 
carrier published rates applicable in connection with the trans- 
portation of petroleum in tank cars and provided, by notations 
in the same tariffs that published the rates, that the carrier 
would not furnish tank car equipment. The shipper demanded 
that the carrier provide tank cars and, when it refused to do so, 
complaint was made to the Commission. The Commission ordered 
the carriers to furnish the tank cars demanded, holding that 
the act imposed a duty on the carrier to furnish all types of 
cars needed in the transportation of the commodities it carried. 
The decision of the Commission was appealed to the federal 
courts and the United States Supreme Court, which held that the 
duty of the carrier was to furnish only the equipment that it 
held itself out to provide. That the carrier did not hold itself 
out to provide tank car equipment was evident from the provi- 
sions in its lawfully filed tariffs stating that it would not supply 
such equipment, 

The Commission has held that the act does not contemplate 
that movements of interstate traffic may depend merely on the 
willingness of carriers to accommodate shippers, and that the 
refusal of a carrier to furnish cars for the outbound movement 
of grain milled in transit constituted a failure to furnish trans- 
portation and a violation of the act. 

The Commission has held generally that freight cars should 
be made to fit the business but, within reasonable limits, busi- 
ness may be required to adapt itself to the car. The legal duty 
of all carriers to furnish suitable and adequate facilities for all 
reasonable necessities of the business, yet they are at liberty 
to choose their own appropriate means of carriage. 


Amount of Transportation Required to Be Furnished 


The obligation imposed on carriers to furnish suitable and 
adequate transportation facilities does not obligate the carriers 
to anticipate all possible changes in the amount of facilities 
required. The Commission has held that a carrier can not be 
required to be at all times prepared to furnish more than the 
reasonable facilities necessary for the usual amount of business 
done at a particular point upon its line. 


Speed of Service 


The duty of carriers under the common law is to transport 
freight with reasonable promptness or dispatch from the point 
of origin to final destination. The Commission has held that, 
though it is doubtful if the obligation to transport with reason- 
able dispatch applies beyond the carrier’s own rails, there can 
be no doubt that the obligation imposed by the act binds all 
carriers parties to through routes and joint rates to transport 
traffic over the through routes with promptness. 


Carriers on Which Duties Are Imposed 


The general duties to provide suitable and adequate trans- 
portation facilities and services is imposed by the act on all 
carriers subject to it, including railroads, water transportation 
companies under common control or management or arrange- 
ment for continuous carriage or shipment with rail carriers, ter- 
minal carriers, pipe lines, telephone companies, telephone com- 
panies, and cable companies. 

The Commission has held that certain water lines subject 
to the act are required to transport dairy products and furnish 
reasonable refrigeration facilities for the transportation of such 
traffic. The United States Supreme Court has held that the duty 
of a carrier by water to furnish transportation on reasonable 
request does not obligate the water carrier to operate its vessels 
upon a particular route. 


Whom the Carriers Must Serve 


Carriers subject to the act must serve all whom they hold 
themselves out to serve and who offer to pay the carriers’ rea- 
sonable charges. The carriers are not permitted to discriminate 
among shippers because of previous transactions, because of 
ownership of freight, or other considerations. The carriers are 
bound to serve the public when an individual demands a service 
that is common or usual and due him as a member of the public. 
If an individual demands the use of a carrier’s property or facili- 
ties for his own separate profit or advantage, the carrier may 
refuse or, within certain limits, obligate itself to give the special 
service. It is not necessary, however, for a shipper to make a 
special contract with a carrier in order to entitle him to trans- 
portation of his freight. 
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A carrier is not obligated to equalize the accessorial ex 
penses of its various shippers, but the rights of shippers must 
be protected against undue prejudice and discrimination in fy 
nishing transportation. 

Reasonable Request for Service Must Be Made 

The carriers subject to the act owe the duty to provide rea 
sonable and adequate transportation services and facilities oy 
reasonable request made of them by prospective patrons. Thy 
duty to furnish transportation has been held by the Commission 
not to arise until reasonable request for service is made, 4 
shipper’s request for transportation, when properly made, is his 
need and is the measure of the carrier’s responsibility to th 
shipper. Whether or not a particular request is reasonable is 4 
matter for the Commission to decide in each particular case 

It is contemplated, of course, that the carrier will be com 
pensated for services supplied on reasonable request... Ship 
pers, though they are entitled to reasonable service, may not 
reasonably request or demand service by excessively circuitous 
routes and neither shippers nor carriers can insist on wasteful 
or expensive services, for which the consumer must ultimately 
pay. Competition and unreasonable demands of the public may not 
be made the excuses for waste and extravagance. 

The federal courts have been held that a carrier is bound 
to know, when it accepts property for transportation, that i 
has or can obtain facilities for its transportation within a rea 
sonable time. 


| “ ’ ™ ’ y al Y 

FREIGHT COMMODITY STATISTICS 

In the first half of 1934, Class I steam railroads originated 
379,621,581 tons of revenue freight as against 297,204,751 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1933, an increase of 82,416,830 tons 
according to a statement on freight commodity statistics issued 
by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission, 

In the second quarter alone, the railroads originated 192 
866,324 tons as against 158,315,151 tons in the second quarte: 
last year, an increase of 34,551,173 tons. Detailed statistics for 
the country as a whole on tons of revenue freight originated 
follow: 

Second Quarter 
Increase 
1934 over 
1934 1933 3: 
Products of agriculture : $ 16,089,092 $ 19,544,20 
Animals and products 4,298,541 1,354,420 
Products of mines 107,688,689 81,492,930 
Products of forests 10,000,541 
Manufactures and miscellaneous 51,066,933 
All L. C. L. freight 6 


3,722,528 3,698,460 


Total $192,866,324 $158,315,151 
First Two Quarters 
Increast 
1934 overt 
1933 1933 
30,699 $ 34,758,218 f JE 
1,274 8,260,759 270,61! 
628,207 164,209,794 ,418,413 
,820,801 13, 44,704 5 276,097 
240,565 69,759,866 
,170,035 6,671,410 


Products of agriculture 

Animals and products 

Products of mines 

Products of forests .... 
Manufactures and miscellaneous 
All L. C. L. freight 


f 3, 480,699 
498,625 


Total 379,621,581 $297,204,751 $82,416,830 


*Decrease 
N. |. T. L. MEETING 

Coordinator Eastman will be the speaker at a luncheon, Wed 
rnesday, November 14, at the Hotel New Yorker, New York, inci 
dent to the annual meeting of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, which will take place at that hotel November 14 and 15 
J. J. Pelley, president of the Association of American Railroads, 
will speak at one of the business sessions. 

The docket for the meeting contains a long list of committee 
reports. These include the car demurrage and storage commil 
tee, which will recommend a number of changes in those rules, 
the diversion and reconsignment committee, which will recom 
mend no fewer than six changes, and the legislative committee, 
which will place before the meeting its plan for transportation 
regulation under three commissions—the I. C. C., the Shipping 
Board, and a highway transportation commission—with their re 
spective chairman acting as a “policy board” to coordinate thei! 
operations, 

Fred M. Renshaw, traffic commissioner, Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce, president of the League, will preside. 


RAIL WAGE STATISTICS 
For the month of August Class I railroads, excluding switch- 
ing and terminal companies, reported 1,032,141 employes as of 
the middle of the month and total compensation of $133,454,286 
for the month, according to wage statistics compiled from car: 


Commission 
than in 


of Statistics of 
1.76 per cent 


the 
was 


the 
greater 


Bureau 
17,878 or 


rier reports by 
The employment 
August last year. 
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JOSEPH HATTENDORF 
Assistant Freight Traffic Manager 
is completing his forty-third 

vr year in the Traffic Department 
fTic of the Illinois Central System. 
Ib He is endowed with a pleasing 
personality, possesses a thor- 
oughly intimate understanding 
of intricate business and trans- 
m portation problems, and is recog- 
nized as an outstanding traffic 


ng authority. 


| Ship via 


ALERT 2.7 
CONSTANT 


The Traffic World 


Mr. Hattendorf says: 


“Reason ... fairness... courage... 
all dominate the efforts of our rail- 
road to protect and advance the 
interests of the millions who reside 


in our territory. 


“We of the Illinois Central System 
are a part of each community along 
our lines. We try to be alert and 


dependable citizens, always. 


“Very little that we do is spectacular. 
However, those who know us best 
know of our constant interest in the 
welfare of those who are dependent 
upon us and upon whom we are 
dependent. 


‘| ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM 


PERSONAL SERVICE BY A TRAINED PERSONNEL 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


“Shippers’ night” will be observed by the Traffic Club of the 
Lehigh Valley, at Hotel Bethlehem, Bethlehem, Pa., November 
19. A speaker, whose name has not been announced, will talk 
on “Increased Freight Rates and Charges,” and will answer ques 
tions on the subject, United Air Lines motion pictures will be 
shown. 


Earle C. Fuller is the new president of the Traffic Club of 
Newark. He was elected to that office 
after having served the club in various 
capacities for the last four years. He 
began his transportation career at the 
age of three, when he ran away from 
home to assist his father in many of 
the duties of agent for the Boston and 
Maine Railroad. In 1916 his name was 
added to the roster of that railroad as 
relief agent and operator. He left the 
Boston and Maine in 1920 to enter 
the University of Chicago, where he 
received a bachelor’s degree in 1922. 
He entered the employ of the Western 
Electric Company, Inc., traffic depart 
ment, at Chicago the same year. Four 
years later he was transferred to its 
Kearny, New Jersey, works in charge 

of the traffic work at that point, which position he still holds. 


The Traffic Club of Dallas, Tex., will hold its annual stag 
party and dinner, at the Jefferson Hotel, November 13. A buffet 
dinner will be served and there will be a floor show. Announce 
ment will be made of the successful candidates in the recent 
election of officers. An educational meeting was held November 
5 at which three traffic problems were considered. 


The Minneapolis police department has issued to members 
of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis special courtesy card which, 
when displayed in their cars, will exempt them from parking 
annoyances each Thursday noon, the club’s weekly luncheon day. 
The club held its luncheon, at the Nicollet Hotel, November 8, 
with W. C. Robertson, Minneapolis postmaster, speaking on “The 
World’s Biggest Business.” The meeting was sponsored by the 
Junior Traffic Club of Minneapolis. 


A nominating committee was appointed at the November 5 
luncheon meeting of the Traffic Club of Kansas City, held in 
the Colonial ball room of the Muehlebach Hotel. The speaker at 
the luncheon was Earl Amick, who spoke on the annual Kansas 
City charity campaign. Entertainment was furnished by chil- 
dren from several of the city’s charitable institutions. 

Marc Sullivan, architect of the city planning board, was the 
speaker at the luncheon of the Transportation Club of St. Paul, 
held at the Hotel Lowry, November 6, He discussed the $4,000,- 
000 building project of the citizens’ housing committee. The 
club will hold its annual armistice anniversary luncheon at the 
Hotel Lowry, November 12, with Major Reed Landis, aviator, 
as speaker. 


The annual meeting and election of officers of the Traffic 
Club of New England will take place, December 13 at the Copley 
Plaza, Boston. Elbert B. Jones, assistant traffic manager, Norton 
Company, has been nominated for president. Those nominated 
for vice-presidents are E. D. Hussey, traffic manager, Jordan 
Marsh Co.; Eldon Richardson, traffic manager, Lever Brothers 
Co.; R. J. Sullivan, solicitor, American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., 
and F. J. Wall, vice-president, N. Y. N. H. & H. P. L. Stuart, 
New England traffic manager, American Republics Line, has been 
nominated to succeed himself as secretary-treasurer. 


The Traffic Club of the New Haven (Conn.) Chamber of 
Commerce was organized, with seventy charter members, about 
equally divided as to railroad and industrial traffic men, at a 
meeting held in the New Haven restaurant, October 29. The 
following are the officers of the new organization: President, 
Charles G. Phillips, traffic manager, National Folding Box Co.; 
first vice-president, George D. Avery, traveling freight agent, 
N. Y. C.; second vice-president, Ralph C, Tompkins, traffic man- 
ager, Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co.; secretary-treasurer, J. 
Fulton Ferguson, secretary, New Haven Chamber of Commerce. 
The following were elected to the board of directors: W. J. Foran, 
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division freight agent, N. Y. N. H. & H.; Earle Doebener, traff, 
manager, Adley’s Express Co.; A. D, Spang, traffic manage, 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co.; F. M. Kennedy, traffic manage; 
Whitney Blake Co.; J. W. Walsh, assistant agent, Starin-Ney 
Haven Line, and Emil Marshall, traffic manager, Koppers Coy 
necticut Coke Co. The club will hold monthly meetings in thy 
Chamber of Commerce rooms, 

The Traffic Club of Denver had a dinner meeting at th 
Daniels and Fisher Tea Room, November 9. Following a shor 
business session a “keno” party was held, at which the prizes 
were turkeys. A meeting of the board of directors of the clu) 
was held November 5, at the Oxford Hotel. 


The annual banquet of the Traffic Club of Memphis ha 
been set for November 20. No announcement as to the plac 
or other details has been made as yet. 


At the annual meeting of the Traffic Club of the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce, held at the Hotel Granada, Novembe; 
1, the following officers were elected: President, I. Pedrick 
Wright, D. F. A., Pennsylvania; vice-president, G. S. Dart, dé 
livery superintendent, Remington Rand, Inc.; secretary, A, ( 
Welsh, transportation secretary, Brooklyn Chamber of 
merce; treasurer, F. W. Geagen, assistant general agent, C. R 
I. & P.; assistant treasurer, J. Christman, commercial agent 
National Carloading Corporation. W. C. Wayer, traffic man 
ager, Fred Fear & Co., and J. Ottine, freight traffic represent: 
tive, Clyde-Mallory Lines, were elected to the board of go\ 
ernors. 


Com 


President J. J. Kornfeld, of the New Orleans Traffic Club 
was the recipient of a silver-bound gavel, at the meeting of that 
club held November 4. R. W. J. Flynn, traffic manager of th 
Standard Oil made the presentation The gift was 
appreciation of President Kornfeld’s work with the club, esp: 
cially his efforts in organizing educational activities District 
Attorney Eugene Stanley spoke at the meeting on crime and 
crime prevention. The club will hold a golf tournament 
time in November, and plans are going forward for a Christmas 
supper-dance. 


Coé., 
some 


Miss Elsa Wendt, recently elected president of the Women’s 
Traffic Club of Greater New York, ha 
been connected with the Procter and 
Gamble Manufacturing Company in 
New York since 1920 and is at present 
secretary to Karl Elder, the company’s 
traffic representative. Her early busi 
ness experience was with the _ traffi 
control committee of the U. S. Railroad 
Administration in the period of govern 
ment ownership of the railroads, Miss 
Wendt was born in Paterson, N. J 
and now lives in that city with he! 
parents. She has been active in the 
Women’s Traffic Club of Greater New 
York since its inception, having been 
treasurer the first year. She served 
as secretary the second year and i! 
the last year has been first vice pres! 

dent. She is an accomplished pianist and an enthusiastic dé 
vootee of golf and swimming. 

T. Park Hay, director of public relations for the Trans 
continental and Western Air Lines, will speak on “Flying Ove! 
night from Coast to Coast” at a dinner meeting of the Womens 
Traffic Club of Greater New York, at the Midston House, Novet- 
ber 13. Members of the club have been invited to attend the 
luncheon of the National Industrial Traffic League, at the Hotel 
New Yorker, November 14, at which Coordinator Eastman w!! 
be the speaker. 


The Women’s Traffic Club of Chicago held a meeting in the 
Chicago Traffic Club Rooms, Palmer House, November 5, Guest 
speakers were Mrs. Carmichael, representing the Mexican gov 
ernment, Mr. Ross, British vice-consul, and Robert Kah, consul 
general for China. 


The Traffic Club of Philadelphia will hold a dinner, Novem 
ber 3 at the Bellvue-Stratford Hotel. The speaker will be Dr 
Michail M. Dorizas, of the University of Pennsylvania, ge0s 
rapher and athlete. He will show motion pictures of recent 
visits with European notables. There will be a dancing and 
singing revue, 

Traffic Club 


A recent check-up of the membership of the 
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the GREAT 
NORTHERN 


FREIGHT REPRESENTATIVE IN YOUR CITY 
TO HELP YOU SOLVE SHIPPING PROBLEMS 


Between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, DULUTH, WINNIPEG, PORTLAND, 
SEATTLE, TACOMA, SPOKANE, KLAMATH FALLS, SACRAMENTO, 
OAKLAND, SAN FRANCISCO, VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B. al 


and intermediate points. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Cc. D. Thompson 
District Traffic Agent 
212 Kulshan Bldg. 


BILLINGS, MONT. 
D. C. Bates 


General Agent 


311 Electric Bldg. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Charles H. Walker 
General Agent 
Shop 3, Little Bldg. 


BUTTE, MONT. 
Ww. L. ysl 


General Age 
513 Metale. Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


T. J. Shea 
Assist. Gen. Freight Agent 
105 W. Adams St., Room 620 


CINCINNATI, O. 


J. H. Brinkman 
General Agent 
608 Traction Bldg. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
F. P. Engel 


peneral 
$08 Hippodrome Bldg. 
DALLAS, TEX. 


I. H. Turner 
Southwestern Frt. & 
Pass. Agt 

1004 S. W. Life Bldg. 


DENVER, COLO. 
A. M. Brandevik 
an Fr¢i * Agent 

17t 


oes mous, 1A. 


A. J. meng es 
Traveling Freight Agent 
305 Equitable Bias. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


H. G. Schuette 
General Agent 
Transportation Bldg. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


W. J. Power 
Asst. Gen’! Freight Agent 
307 Alworth Bldg. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


J. F. Boettner 
General Agent 
G. N. Station 


FARGO, N. D. 


E. C. Warren 
General Agent 
702 Black Bidg. 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


M. H. Greenleaf 
Division Freight Agent 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


J. F. Kelly 
General A: 
802 First Neel "| Bank Bldg. 


HELENA, MONT. 


S. A. Garrity 
General Agent 
Placer Hotel Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


L. C. Hodkins 
Genl. Agent, Freight Dept. 
544 Railway Exchange Bldg. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


C. N. Christopherson 
General Agent 
G. N. Station 


LEWISTOWN, MONT. 


T. J. Bolin 
Traveling Frt. & Pass. Agent 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


W. E. McCormick 
General Agent 
605 Central Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Benj. C. Culbertson 
General Agent 
502 Majestic Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


S. A. Volkman 
Asst. General Freight Agent 
621 Met. Life Bidg. 


MINOT, N. D. 


R. F. Mills 
General Agent 


NELSON, B. C. 


E. L. Buchanan 
City Freight and Pass. Agt. 
321 Baker St. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Joseph A. Werne 
General Agent, Frt. Dept. 
233 Broadway 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


G. A. ~ toll 
General 
620 Centra "Bank Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W. F. Doane 
General Agent 
504 Finance Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


P. H. Yorke 
General Agent 
602 H. W. Sliver Bldg. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


W. E. Hunt 
Asst. Gen. Freight Agent 
201 Morgan Bidg. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


George R. Lally 
General Agent 
225 Forum Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


J. M. Sanford 
General Agent 
520 Boatmen’s Bank Bidg. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


G. A. Blanchard 
Gen. Agent, Freight Dept. 
4th and Jackson Ste. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


C. A. Gerken 
Gen. Agent, Frt. Dept. 
757 Monadnock Bldg. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


H. W. Costigan 
General a een Dept. 
201 G. N. Bldg 


SIOUX CITY, IA. 


P. J. Donohue 
General Agent 
403 Commerce Bidg. 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
Chas. Vogel 


General nt 


503 E. 8th St 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


J. M. Doyle 
General ) 
814 Old National Bank Bidg 


TACOMA, WASH. 
M. J. Seabrook 


General Agent 
116 South Ninth St. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


H. E. Watkins 
General Agent 
507 Royal Bank Bldg. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


A. H. Hebb 
General Agent 
683 Granville St. 


VICTORIA, B. C. 


Harry Clark 
Agent 
916 Government St. 


WENATCHEE, WASH. 


J.C. Maher 

General Agent 

203 Wenatchee Savings and 
Loan Bank 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 
W. T. Hetherington 
Dist. Frt. & Pass. Agt. 
414 Main St. 


semremmmaness ssammisoe 6, 1/10 of the fimo — 


MPIRE BUILDER 





AIR-CONDITIONED DINING AND OBSERVATION CARS 


P. B. Beidelma: A. J. Dickinson 
Freight Trafhe Mgr. Passenger Traffic Mgr. Western Tra fic Mgr. Asst.Gen. yo 
St. Paul, Minn, St. Paul, Minn. Seattle, 


Seattle , Wash. 


. Burnham Cc. W. Meldrum 


= Agent 


TO PACIFIC NORTHWEST ...CALIFORNIA 


Cc. F. O'Hara H. G. Dow 
Asst. Gen. Passenger Eastern Traffic Mgr. 
and Freight Agent 233 +p 

Helena , Mont. New York City,N. Y. 


B. S. Merritt 


T. 
Asst. an Pt ht font General Freight Age n 
105 W. Adams SR f 


759 Monadnock Bidg 
Chicago, tll. San Francisco, Calif. 
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of Baltimore showed that more than 300 of its members held 
individual memberships in the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 
A resolution adopted by the club’s board of directors asked that 
a member of the club be made a director of the chamber. The 
resolution was favorably acted upon by the chamber, and Ed- 
ward S. King, district freight agent, B. & O., president of the 
club, was accorded the honor. A meeting of the club will be 
held, November 12, at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, at which the 
subject for discussion will be: ‘Resolved, that the railroads 
owning or operating piers at Atlantic coast ports should assess 
an adequate docking charge against vessels using such piers.” 


Election of officers for the Traffic Club of Jacksonville, Fla., 
will take place at the annual meeting, to be held December 10. 
Nominees for the presidency are William J. Kenealy, division 
passenger agent, Seaboard Air Line, and Hiram V. Arnold, Arnold 
Fruit Co. Other nominees are: Vice-president, Victor Hull and 
Claud Fleming; secretary-treasurer, James R. Crook and J. H. 
Dennard; board of governors, three to be chosen, V, M. Ousey, 
H. C, White, J. C. McGriffin, Jr., Walter M. Wharton, Fred H. 
Bryant and Harold Colee. Officers chosen will be installed at 
the annual Christmas banquet, planned for December 15. 

- The Transportation Club of Decatur, Ill., will hold its annual 
banquet, November 21, at the Hotel Orlando. 


O. C. Wallace, former president of the Omaha Traffic Club, 
promoted to be general agent for the C. B. & Q, at Scottsbluff, 
Nebraska, will be honored at the meeting of the club, to be held 
at the Paxton Hotel, November 15. Ten dressed turkeys will be 
given as door prizes. The club will sponsor a joint evening 
meeting of the club and the Central West Advisory Board, on 
December 4. Henry A. Palmer, editor and manager, The Traffic 
World, will be the speaker. 


Z. G. Hopkins, representing the Western Railways’ Commit- 
tee on Public Relations, was the speaker at a meeting of the 
Tulsa Traffic Club, held November 2. He spoke on the impor- 
tance of the railroad system to the general welfare of the country, 
asserting that “four of the country’s railroads together perform 
more freight service, in ton-miles, than all the other agencies of 
commercial transport with which railroads compete—ships on the 
Great Lakes, boats on other waterways, pipe lines, and motor 
trucks.” 


James C. Davie, traffic manager, Gill Glass and Fixture Co., 
vas reelected president of the Commercial] Traffic Managers of 
Philadelphia, at the annual meeting of that organization held 


> 


November 7. 


The annual dinner of the Transportation Club of Peoria will 
be held November 20 at the Hotel Pere Marquette. Everett M 
Dirksen, congressman from Illinois, will be the speaker. There 
will be entertainment. 


Maryland night will be observed by the Women’s Traffic Club 
of Baltimore, at a meeting November 14 at the Emerson Hotel. 
Dr. Matthew Page Andrews, historian, will speak on “Railroads 
and Travel in Early Maryland.” Members of the Traffic Club 
of Baltimore and representatives of various Baltimore civic clubs 
have been invited to attend. 


ENTRY OF TOURISTS’ EFFECTS IN CANADA 

Instructions issued by the Canadian Department of National 
Revenue considerably modify the regulations and amplify the 
privileges applying to the entry of tourists’ outfits and baggage, 
according to a report from American Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner Avery F. Peterson, Ottawa. 

Under the amended regulations, the number of cigarettes 
that may be entered free of duty by a non-resident tourist visit- 
ing Canada has been increased from 100 to 200, and the num- 
ber of cigars from 40 to 50, in open packages or in car 
tons. The cash deposit equal to the duty and taxes pre- 
viously required is no longer necessary for portable boats, 
canoes, outbound motors, tents, camp equipment, radios, phono 
graphs, and other musical instruments, cameras, still and mo- 
tion pictures (including a reasonable quantity of film for use 
therein), and typewriters, previously used by a tourist, when 
imported for his personal use and in his possession at the 
time of arrival in Canada, nor for dogs and other animals and 
birds imported by the tourist solely for hunting purposes or 
as domestic pets, provided these articles are re-exported within 
six months under customs supervision. Official interpretation 
of the phrase, ‘small and reasonable quantities” of consumable 
goods, which may be imported for tourists’ use, permits entry 
of the following additional articles without payment of duty or 
deposit: fifty pounds of ammunition, gasoline and oil suffi- 
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cient for 300 miles of 
days’ food supply for the 


travel by automobile, and one or tw 
tourist’s party. Typewriters ang 
stenotype machines may be entered temporarily under the 
heading “tools of trade” free of duty for personal use, as tray. 
elers’ baggage, when in the possession of the non-residep 
tourist at the time of arrival in Canada. 

Tourists carrying firearms are permitted to enter them 
for sporting purposes without a customs importation permit, 
but a police permit must be obtained from the Attorney Gep. 
eral of the respective provinces to carry firearms in the Do 
minion. Both a customs importation permit and a police permit 
are necessary for carrying pistols and revolvers. As formerly, 
automatic pistols are absolutely prohibited from importation 
into Canada. 


Personal Notes 


Harry D. Fenske has been appointed a member of the com- 
mission for the port of Detroit, by William A. Comstock, Gov- 
ernor of Michigan. He will fill the unexpired term of George 
R. Fink, who resigned. Mr. Fenske is manager of the trans. 
portation and export department of the Great Lakes Steel Cor. 
poration, Detroit, and has been secretary of the commission, 
since its formation, in January of this year. 

Maurice Ascher, formerly of Gallagher and Ascher, has 
been appointed representative for New York and adjacent ter. 
ritory of a new consolidated export car service to New York, 
San Francisco and Vancouver, inaugurated by Franklin and Co, 
Chicago. 

L. W. 
for the United 
J. J. Collister, who retired. 

George W. Hagenbuch, district passenger 
S. F., Kansas City, Mo., died November 2. 

John Clerico has been appointed port engineer and Edward 
Bradbrook has been appointed assistant port engineer for the 
McCormick Steamship Lines, at San Francisco. 

H. B. Smith has resigned as traffic manager for the Missis- 
sippi Barge Line Company, Cincinnati, to enter private prac 
tice. The position has been abolished. W. Albert Wilde, gen- 
eral agent at Louisville, has been made general agent at Cin- 
cinnati, and W. A. Reeder, chief clerk in the Louisville office, 
has been promoted to fill Mr. Wilde’s old position, 

W. R. Lynch, formerly traffic manager at the Norwood, Ohio, 
branch of the Chevrolet Motor Co., has been appointed traffic 
manager at the Baltimore plant of that organization. J. J. 
Cregan, formerly assistant traffic manager at St. Louis, has been 
made traffic manager at Norwood. 

Colonel William Ainslie Colston, vice-president in charge of 
corporate relations for the Nickel Plate Road, died, November 
6, at his home in Cleveland. He was 61 years old, and had been 
with the Nickel Plate since 1922, having come from the Inter: 
state Commerce Commission where, for two years, he was direc 
tor of finance. 

W. W. Atterbury, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, is 
convalescing following an operation. He has been on a coastal 
cruise of Florida and expects to spend several weeks in the 
South before returning to active duty. 

J. S. Marvin, assistant general manager and director of 
traffic for the Automobile Manufacturers’ Association, was the 
speaker at a joint dinner meeting of the Metropolitan Section 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers and the New Jersey 
Motor Truck Association, November 9, at Hotel Douglas, Newark, 
N. J. He discussed the position of the automobile manufacturers 
on proposals for motor carrier regulation. 


Carrier has been appointed assistant traffic manager 
Atlas Cement Co., at New York. He succeeds 
A. T. & 


agent, 
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WANTED tariffs I. C. C, 732 ane 
Cc. C. 783, applying on cotton factory products. Address, R. 1. § 
1121, care of Traffic World, 418 South Market St., Chicago, Ill, 
Enea 
TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASSISTANT—Aggressive man_ desires 
position live concern only; ten years’ active experience; practitioners 
certificate: familiar I. C. C. and rate committee procedure; legal train- 
ing. Box 1122, care of Traffic World, 418 South Market St., Chicago, Il. 
nee 


WANTED—Freight solicitors and individuals with shippers’ con- 
tact, who desire to build up an independent income incidental ¢o thelt 
present activities. Write Frizzell & Co,, Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa., for details. 


Original copies of Speiden’s 


TRAFFIC MANAGER—An astounding and most extraordinary 
national contest will start shortly, featuring prizes from the world’s 
leading sports store (Abercrombie & Fitch). Your participation a8 4 
contestant will assist you in solving one of your most knotty prover. 
Write for details. Sherlock Holmes, 115 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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lt May Surprise You to Know That— 


IT COSTS THE RAIL- 
ROADS 100 MILLION 
DOLLARS ANNUALLY TO 
RETURN EMPTY COAL CARS 
TO MINES. THAT 1S ALMOST § 
ONE THIRD AS MUCH AS 
THEY GROS$SED FROM 
THEIR PASSENGER 
SERVICES IN 1933. 
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THE UNITED STATES HAS 
MORE THAN 46,000 POST 


: \ r OFFICES WITH AS MANY 
iSSIONIER " _ POSTMASTERS, APPROX! MATELY 


OM ssenil GON " 73,000 POST OFFICE CLERKS, 


60,000 CITY CARRIERS, 36,000 

TO SOOTHE HIMSELF RURAL CARRIERS, NEARLY 4000 
AFTER AN IRRITATING DAY ON MOTOR VEHICLE SERVICE 
THE BENCH OR IN HIS OFFICE, EMPLOYES AND 1,861,000 MILES 
COMMISSIONER AITCHISON RESORTS OF MAIL ROUTES. 
TO MUSIC, EITHER BY PLAYING A ge 
FLUTE, CONDUCTING THE REHEARSAL 
OF A MALE CHORUS, OR A CONCERT. 
WHEN HE WAS YOUNGER HE SANG 
IN CHOIRS, INCLUDING A SYNAGOGUE 
IN OMAHA. 
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LOW FARES TO THE 


ORIENT 


Every week a President Liner sails from New York and 









“RUSH” 
SHIPMENTS 


When a customer of yours in the Orient marks “rush” 
on his order you will gain his favor by sending the 
shipment via SEATTLE, the nearest United States port 
to the Orient. 














California to the Orient, via Hawaii and the Sunshine 







Route. Ports-of-call are: Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 






Hongkong, Manila. This convenient schedule, plus 






Approximately 84 steamship lines operate to and from 
the Port of Seattle, assuring shippers fast, splendid 


service, 


stopover privilege anywhere, enables you to go exactly 






as you please. And President Liner comfort includes all 






outside staterooms, large public rooms, an outdoor 





Port of Seattle tonnage is increasing each year. Enjoy 
the savings and privileges of Seattle’s great $12,000,000 
public terminals. 





swimming pool. For fares and further details about 






this and other popular President Liner cruises, see your 





Write for free information regarding Seattle, its ports 
and position in the ever-increasing trade with the world’s 
greatest future markets 


Bell Street Terminal, Seattle, U. S. A. 


“Port/Seatile 


own travel agent, or... 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


New York ~ CuicacGo ~ SAN FRANCISCO 

























PORT HOUSTON 


ADEQUATE 
TERMINAL 
FACILITIES 


The ability of a port to serve its shippers efficiently and 
promptly depends to a large extent on its terminal facilities. 
Houston is distinctive for its strictly modern cargo handling 
equipment and for the rapid yet careful manner 1n which all 
shipments are handled. 


J. Russell Wait 


Director of the Port 
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How does your 
competitor 
ship? 


It is hard to find out sometimes. But, your 
shipments must get to destination as quickly 
as his, more quickly if possible. 


oe tl 


eR j 
We on 


For fast transportation ship your cross-country 
freight through the Peoria Gateway. 


Your corner of the country is in close contact 
with Peoria, so is every other corner; fourteen 
trunk line railroads, from every direction, meet 
there. And, between these railroads the gap 
is bridged by the P. & P. U. so that freight 
may be kept moving on its way to destination 
without the slightest delay. 


Strategic location, and a most efficient inter- 
change service are the advantages that are 
offered you, so ship 


VIA P. & P. U. RY. 


and Peoria, Illinois 


For information write 


E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager, 


Union Station, Peoria, Illinois. 


PEORIA 4» PEKIN UNION 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


Switching Service Between: 


Wiinols Central R. R. 

tinols Terminal R. R. System 
inland Waterways Corporation 
Minneapolis & St. Louls R. 8. 

New York, Chicage & St. Louis R. R. 
Pennsylvania Rallroad 

Peoria Terminal Raliroad 

Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R. 


Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. Co. 
Alton R. R. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 

Chicago & North Western Ry. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 

Chieage & Illinols Midland ry. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 

Cleve., Cin., Chi. & St. Louis Ry. 
(Peoria & Eastern) 


The Traffic World 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and Practical 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inty:, 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, wij) give 
his opinion in answer to ~ oy question relating to the law of interstay 
transportation of freight. traffic man of long experience and wide knovw). 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic pone. We do aot 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to hel in his work, 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any questions, 
legal or traffic, that it may copes to us unwise to answer or that involves, 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated, |; , 


more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper fo, 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge, 
No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or question 
from non subscribers. 
Address Questions and Answers Degarunans, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


Hours of Service Act—Application of 


Louisiana.—Question: 
Commerce Act—‘‘Hours of Service Act, Sec. 2 

A, La., is served by three railroads, all of which cross each 
other at that point. Carrier X has two mixed trains daily, due at 
10:30 a. m, and 12:01 p. m, Carrier Y has a local] freight traiy 
that runs to B, and returns every night, but no train in the day 
time. The train of carrier Z is due here at 11:01 p. m., and agaip 
at 3:50 a. m. Carrier X runs two passenger trains in the day 
time which meet here at 2:25 p. m., also a local east one day 
and west the next day; two through freight trains due at 11:( 
a. m. and 1:00 p. m., and two passenger trains, a night west 
bound, 1:47 a. m., and eastbound at 3:10 a. m. 

The towermen work as follows: First, 7 a. m. to 3 p. m., and 
third trick 11:00 p. m. until 7:00 a. m. The first trick towerman 
does not handle train orders or messages. All he does is to pull 
the levers over the routes the train wants, and register every 
train movement on operator’s register sheets. The third trick 
towerman works at the tower from 11:00 p. m. until 11:05 a.m 
goes to passenger station and works there from 10:05 a, m. until 
3:30 a, m., and goes back to the tower and works there from 
3:30 a. m. until 7:00 a, m. 

What I want to know is does a straight towerman, who does 
not handle train orders but only throws switches for the routes 
the train calls for, come under the hours of service law. 

Answer: Section 2 of the Hours of Service Act provides: 


Refer to page 227 of the Interstate 


” 


That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier, its officers 
or agents, subject to this Act to require or permit any employe 
subject to this Act to be or remain on duty for a longer period 
than sixteen consecutive hours, and whenever any such employe 
of such common carrier shall have been continuously on duty for 
sixteen hours he shall be relieved and not required or permitted 
again to go on duty until he has had at least ten consecutive 
hours off duty; and no such employe who has been on duty sixtee! 
hours in the aggregate in any twenty-four-hour period shall be 
required or permitted to continue or again to go on duty without 
having had at least eight consecutive hours off duty: Provided, That 
no operator, train dispatcher, or other employe who by ‘the use 
of the telegraph or telephone dispatches, reports, transmits, receives, 
or delivers orders pertaining to or affecting train movements shall 
be required or permitted to be or remain on duty for a longer 
period than nine hours in any twenty-four-hour period in all towers 
offices, places, and stations continuously operated night and 4a) 
nor for a longer period than thirteen hours in all towers, offices 
places, and stations operated only during the day time, except in case 
of emergency, when the employes named in this provision may be 
permitted to be and remain on duty for four additional] hours in 4 
twenty-four-hour period on not exceeding three days in any week 


It is not apparent whether the proviso set forth above i 
applicable in the instant case, for, while the statement is made 
that the first trick towerman does not handle train orders, 10 
statement in this respect is made as to the third trick towermal. 
However, it would seem, if the statement as to hours of el 
ployment given in the third paragraph of your letter is correct, 
that there is a violation of the sixteen consecutive hour provision, 
if it is true that the employe works consecutively at the st# 
tion and tower from 10:05 a. m. to 7:00 a. m., a total of 21 hours. 
There is also a violation of the proviso, if the third trick tower 
man, by the use of telephone or telegraph dispatches, reports, 
transmits, receives, or delivers orders pertaining to or affectins 
train movements during the time he is on duty. 


Freight Charges—Liability of Consignee for Undercharges Not 
Ascertainable by Consignee at Time of Delivery 


Connecticut.—Question: Some time ago we purchased 4 ©a! 
of eggs on track at a certain western point, through a broker. 
The car was billed by the shipper at minimum weight to com 
plete loading at an intermediate point. The party at the inter 
mediate point took out some of the cases and finished loading 
with eggs of another lot. 

Some time later the carriers discovered what had been done 
and submitted an undercharge bill against this party for the 
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local rate from point of origin to intermediate station on that The industry maintains a large rate schedule to Cover its seryicg 


part of the shipment that was removed. He refused to pay and - eT a ote ge — forwarding domestic freight jn less. 
: : 2 M 1a “Carioac ant Ce ) os 
the bill has been presented to us and suit threatened if we do In recommending approval of the code on December 6, 1933, the 
not pay. National Recovery Administration reported that ‘this industry rep. 
We appreciate the fact that carriers are due this under resents an exception in the present depression in that it has added 
: : a : : ¥ 2 : to its personnel and expanded steadily from year to year. Its per- 
cha ge, but we fail to ahah why we should pay such a bill after a sonnel increased about 55 per cent from 1929 to July, 1933 There 
lapse of several years with no prospects of being reimbursed by was a further increase in_personnel of 18.4 per cent and an increase 
the party at fault. It would seem to us that the bill of lading in pay roll of about 14.7 per cent following compliance with the 
s me , president's reemployment agreement. As a result of this code, thege 
contract was broken when part of the original shipment was re 


: , : gains will be consolidated and further improved.” 
moved and another lot substituted at the intermediate point. 


Would you advise us to pay the undercharge or let the carriers NORTHWEST ADVISORY BOAKD 

ne? : . . =a. 2 ; . 

sue: % aif ; At the meeting of the Northwest Shippers’ Advisory Board 
Answer: rhe acceptance of goods from the carrier by the at Fargo, N. D., October 30, the following forecast of freight 

P= mg makes him we —— Hate aoe: the a mt : the car requirements for the fourth quarter of this year, compared 

freight charges. P. C.C, & St. L. vs. Fink, 250 U.S. 577, 40 S. Ct. with the same period last year, was made by the commodity 

37; N. Y. C. & H. R. R. Co. vs. York & Whitney, 256 U. S. 406, ; ioe ' 

i committees 
41 S. Ct. 509. » 


(2) 
However, in Jas. C. Davis, Director-General, vs. Akron Fuel Grain, all : : 32,977 26,800 
& Milling Co., 296 Fed. 275, the court laid down the principle — a ncanden ae mill products... 21,000 oo 
that a consignee is not liable for charges where he has no jryesh fruits cir 120 
knowledge nor equal means with the railroad company of acquir- Potatoes 102 8,950 
ing knowledge that the entire amount of the charges had not og prom vegetables ‘aes Pr 
been paid at the time the shipment was delivered to him. Poultry bnd dabed seodncts "64 6.000 
In other words, where a carrier does not, at the time the (Coal and cok 7 32,893 34,537 
goods are delivered to the consignee, make know to the con Ore and concentrates 53,3 50,100 


. sah Gravel, s nd stone , 5,076 1,823 
signee that additional charges are due over and above the amount | — and forest products 7.937 


3 7,937 
which can be ascertained by reference to the published tariff, petroleum and petroleum products.... 5,766 6,316 
the consignee, under the principle of the decision in the Akron Sugar, syrup and molasses 3,39 ae 
Feed Company case, above referred to, is not liable for a subse- 9 etic iam... gi 23. 250 
quently ascertained balance. The reason of the court in this case (Cement yi ‘ »27 1,398 
appears to be sound. Brick and clay ‘Products 1,004 
7 Lime and plaster : 221 261 
Agricultural impleme nts and vehicles, 
FREIGHT FORWARDING RATES other than automobiles ' 288 300 
di fed : Automobiles, truck and parts aot 300 
The National Industrial Recovery Board has held that “the Fertilizers, all kinds i7 167 
record does not warrant suspension or cancellation of rates, Paper, paper board and prepared roof 
toe : ‘ ” . Ink . 
tariffs, charges and terminal rules and regulations” of the «yeh inais and explosives 
domestic freight forwarding industry, and has dismissed com- Canned goods—all canned food prod- 
plaints against the rate structure, according to a statement issued ucts 
by it, continuing as follows: T 
The rates were approved and established by the code authority —- 
under article VII of the industry’s code. Subsequently, complaints (1) Actual car loadings, 1933 
were filed with the Administration, and an opportunity was given at (2) Estimated loadings, 1934 
a public hearing and later conferences to submit data on the rate (3) Estimated increase, per cent 
structure. (4) Estimated decrease, per cent 


Otal, all commodities listed 


MOOoREMACK GULF LINES 


SEMI-WEEKLY SAILINGS 
PHILADELPHIA TO NEW ORLEANS 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 


From BOSTON, BALTIMORE, TAMPA to NEW ORLEANS 

From PHILADELPHIA and BALTIMORE to MOBILE 

From NEW ORLEANS to TAMPA, PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, NEW BEDFORD and BOSTON 

From MOBILE to NEW BEDFORD, BOSTON and PHILADELPHIA 

From TAMPA to PHILADELPHIA and BOSTON 

Between NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON and CORPUS CHRISTI 


MOORE and McCORMACK, Inc., Agents 


NEW YORK, 5 Broadway PHILADELPHIA, Bourse Bidg. 
BALTIMORE, Seaboard Bidg. NEW ORLEANS, Whitney Bank Bids. 
BOSTON, 75 State Street TAMPA, 512 E. Lafayette St. 
CHICAGO, 503 Marquette Bids. DETROIT, 556 Book Bidg. 

BATON ROUGE, 1758 Government St. PITTSBURGH, Oliver Bidg. 

ST. LOUIS, Railway Exchange Bidg. ROCHESTER, "1408 Temple mee. 
MEMPHIS, Cotton Fomenge 5 e Bidg. HOUSTON, ‘State National Bank Bids. 
CORPUS CHRISTI, Nixon Bidg MOBILE, Merchants Bank Bidg. 


General Merchandise— Cold Storage 
W arehouse 


WAREHOUSING — DISTRIBUTION — FINANCING 


Cargo-Handling Freezers 


Rail-Lake and Barge Coolers 
Terminal : Auto Dealers 
96 Car Track lene | Warehousing 
Capacity F: Service 
2000 Feet Private Ee Office and Factory 


= “ 
Dock CORPORATION OF AMERICA) nanan 


Storage-in-Transit 


TERMINALS & TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
HARBOR TURNPIKE BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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(FANE. itamekw#twek Po es RATOR and POUL [2 om Qe bee i 4) 
“Modern in désiqn-maintained utainlaa in perfect condition 


NORE AMERICAN CAR CORP. (°S") 2277 SOURT EA SAELE OF 


«mre AGO 


— QPutnaAa 
® Poar Curses ; —Stamford, South Norwalk, Bridgeport 
THRU RATES r—. — ~Boer comes Seems damnasee “ New London and Norwich, Conn, 
tet | frerleore C.F. A., W. T. L., Inter-Mountain, 
aa i \amesen Connecr/Cur : SP Srenume ” sont Carolinas, South and ae 
L = , LA Jewerr Corr + y~—~CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNA 
a Si i Vie MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 


WATER |. 2p 5 THAMES RIVER LINE, INC. 
ROUTE - A IE Pier 31 E. R. NEW YORK CITY 


ERNEST E. FUCHS, Vice-Pres. 





Bids 


k Bids 
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DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


November 12—Chicago, lll.—Examiner Archer: 

26515—Eastern Brick Rates. 

26701—-Walter Young vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
November 12—Enid, Okla.—Examiner Macomber: 

26522—-Champlin Refining Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
November 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

Finance No. 10630—Application B. & O. R. R. for authority to op- 
erate under trackage rights over the P. & L. E. Ry. between Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., and New Castle Junction, Pa. 

November 13—Harrisburg, Pa.—Examiner Trezise: 
26560—Intrastate bituminous coal rates from Wildwood, Pa. 
November 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
1. & S. 4043—Rubble Stone from Southern to Northern points. 
23683—-H. E. Fletcher Co. et al. vs. B. & M. R. R, et al. 
November 14—Washington, D, C.—Examiner Lawton: 
Fourth Section Application 15692—Filed by L. E. Kipp and F. A. 
Leland, agents.—Sulphur. 
November 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 4017—Ex-lake grain from Ogdensburg to NeW England. 
November 14—Wheeling, W. Va.—Examiner Disque 
26678— Wheeling Corrugating Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al, 
November 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

26254—Swift & Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. et al. 

26306—National Acme Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 

November 15—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Macomber: 
26504—-Kanotex Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
26658—Carter-Waters Corp. vs. M. P. R. R. et al. 


November 16—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Macomber: 


26628—Kansas City Fuel Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


November 16—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Archer: 
26515—E’astern Brick Rates. 
26701—-Walter Young vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 


November 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15479—Filed by B. T. Jones, 
Fertilizer and fertilizer material in central territory. 


November 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
26309-—-Dow Chemical Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
26332—-Draper Manufacturing Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al 
26362—Cream of Wheat Corp. et al. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 


November 16—Chicago, Ill.—Commissioner Aitchison: 
Ex Parte 115—Increases in freight rates and charges, 1934. 
November 16—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Disque: 
26622—Goldcamp Mill Co., Inc., vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


November 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
26369—Malleable Iron Range Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. 
26377—-Crandall Horse Co. et al. vs. B, & O. R. R. et al. 


November 17—Cincinnati, Ohio.-—-Examiner Disque 
* 1. & S. 4051-—Crushed stone to Fernald, Ohio 


November 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
26392—-American Agricultural Chemical Co. vs. B. 


Written Especially for You! 
- ++». 64-page book on TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


Read about “‘The Traffic Manager who Saved his Year’s 
Salary in a Month’’—‘“The Story of a Town that Hired a 
Traffic Manager’’—the new opportunities in the Traffic field 
—and the simple, scientific home-study training, prepared in 
collaboration with 175 of America’s foremost traffic author- 
ities, which can qualify YOU to assume the well-paid, im- 
portant management duties every ambitious man wants! 
LaSalle has prepared this elaborate, illustrated booklet in 
order to tell you, without obligation, how to realize a real 
career in Transportation. It is informative and valuable for 
clerk and Traffic Manager alike—and it is yours for the 
asking. So write for it today. 


Address Dept. 1195-TA 
LaSalle Extension University, Chicago, Ill. 


? 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Successor to Keene & Ames 


Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel and Attorney 


Southern Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bidg. 
Tulsa, Okla., 1503 E. 27th St. 


Seeecceseccssesecesny 


Practicing 
before the 
INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 


SOSSSCSSSESHESSSSS TESS SSESSSSSesSseeseeseseseseseeeEeES 


26447—-Armour Fertilizer Works vs. A. C. R. R. et al. 
26400—-Fork Mountain Coal Co, et al. vs. C. N. O. & T. P. Ry 


November 19—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Macomber: 
26475—Weyl-Zuckerman & Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al 


November 19—Louisville, Ky.—-Examiner Disque: 
23318—Auburn Mills et al. vs. C. & A. R. R. et al 
23851—-Beaver Dam Milling Co. et al. vs. C. & A. R. R. et 


NEW COMPLAINTS FILED 


No. 26712. Rail and barge joint rates. 

This is an investigation instituted by the Commissio; 
own motion into reasonableness and lawfulness of rail-barge - 
routes, differentials, practices, etc. 

. 26729. Winston-Salem (N. C.) Chamber of Commerce vs. N, g y 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, bituminous coal, Pocahon., 
district in W. Va., to Winston-Salem, N. C., as compared wi 
rates to Roanoke and Martinsville, Va Asks cease and 
order and rates. (August G. Gutheim, 712 Jackson Place. Nn 
Washington, D. C.) 

. 26730. City of Sheboygan, Wis., vs. C. & N. W. et al 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, classes and commodities 
between Sheboygan, Wis., and points in the United States as 
industries with private sidetracks on the C. & N. W. af si, 
boygan, because of addition of charge for switching service , 
Cc. & N. W., as compared with charges at other points in Wig 
consin. Complainant seeks establishment by C. & N. W. at sh, 
boyban between industries on its line and its point of interchang, 
with the railroad of the Wisconsin Power & Light Co. reasona)), 
nonpreferential and nonprejudicial switching rates, and also thy 
Cc. & N. W. be required to maintain from and to Said industries 
at Sheboygan, via routes participated in by the line of the powe 
company as the initial or delivering line-haul carrier at Sheboyga 
one-factor joint through class and commodity rates on car 
freight which shall be on the Sheboygan basis, without the ; 
tion of switching charges. (Arthur H. Gruhle, Sheboyga: 
attorney; Walter, Burchmore & Belnap, of counsel.) 
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RAIL INCOME STATISTICS 


Class I steam railroads in the eight months ended 
August had a deficit in net income of $35,546,017 as compared 
with a deficit of $54,012,000 in the corresponding period 
year, according to selected income and balance-sheet items 
compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. F 
August the deficit in net income was $3,794,951 as compared 
with a net income of $17,378,968 in August last year. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 
The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 0 
ber 1 to 14, inclusive, totaled 319,700, as compared with 317,525 
cars in the preceding period, according to the Association 
American Railroads. It Was made up as follows: 


Box, 163,031; ventilated box, 857; auto and furniture, 32,873 
box, 196,761; flat, 9,990; hopper, 41,032; gondola, 53,276; total coa 
308; coke, 771; S. D. stock, 7,871; D. D. stock, 640; refrigerator 
tank, 328; miscellaneous, 499. 

Canadian roads reported a surplus of 10,092 box, 1,034 aut 
698 flat, 402 gondola, 342 S. D. stock, 412 refrigerator, and 57 
miscellaneous cars. 


We Bind The Traffic World 


In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


Prompt Service end Smry Work Guaranteed 


We Also Bind All of Publications 


The Book Shop Bindery’ ii 


360-364 West Erie Street 
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TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
T. J. MCLAUGHLIN Traffic 


TRAFFIC COUNSELOR and 
Interstate Commerce and State Cemmission Cases 
Commerce 


Departmental Service 
815 Mills Bldg. Specialists 
HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
te Rates—Censolidations and Valuatiens 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Valuation 
Experts 
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It takes a Truck Engine 





TO STAND the Gaff 


4 PASSENGER ear engine is called on 
to deliver from a fourth to a half of its 
full power most of the time. The aver- 
age heavy-duty TRUCK engine delivers 
from three-fourths to all of its power 


practically all of its working time. 


In terms of delivered energy the out- 
put of a TRUCK engine is perhaps four 
times as great per mile of travel. If the 
average car is disposed of at 50.000 
miles, hundreds of hard-working trucks 
should be entitled to retirement in a 


few months’ time. Nothing could be 


further from the minds of either the 
builder or the owner of the good truck. 
Thousands of International Trucks 
have traveled upwards of two or three 
hundred thousand miles, every mile a 


TRUCK mile. 


The automobile tests many a fine 
quality in an engine, but the TRUCK 
tests rugged strength also! For more 
than twenty years the builders of Inter- 
national Trucks have built TRUCKS 
ONLY. Question any International owner 


as to the result. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 


Incorporated ) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


ces we ete wt 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCK 


Chicago, Illinois 


Illustration shows the NEW 4 to 5-ton 


Model ( OU. See the NI W Inter 


tionals at all International branches 


-+ 


¥ > 


Chassis prices, $390 up, f.0.b. factory. 


Wid aut | 


15 


and dealers. Sizes, Y-ton to 10-ton. 
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‘Your SUCCESS ON THE COAST 


greatly depends on the proper storage of merchandise and the ability to 
make prompt deliveries at the lowest cost. Your stock must be accessible 
for truck and rail delivery—in responsible hands, in sound buildings and 
with lowest insurance rates. 


This Complete Merchandise Warehousing Service 
you will find at the 


NINTH AND ALAMEDA STS. 


SERVED BY THE UNION PACIFIC R. R. 


22 Truck Doors Cool Room Accommodations 
Attractive Offices Vacuum Fumigation Plant 


i A ret i 
bh ir 


California’s Most Modern Warehouse 
Managed and Operated by 
‘ 


CHICAGO NEW YORK OFFICE KANSAS CITY 
417 W. Harrison St. 76 Beaver St. 1104 Union Av. 





